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Annual  Progress  Report  AK3SR 
SUMMARY 

Working  with  recycled  sequences  of  ten  40  os  items  the  inves¬ 
tigators  studied  the  discrimination  of  minimal  changes  for:  (1) 
sinusoids,  (2)  vowels,  and  (3)  frozen  noise  segments.  Listeners  made 
ABX  judgments  for  sequences  differing  only  in  the  ordering  of  two  con¬ 
tiguous  items.  In  contrast  with  results  previously  obtained  for  ten- 
item  sequences  presented  in  transient  "one-shot"  bursts,  recycled 
stimuli  were  readily  discriminated  by  untrained  listeners.  The  relative 
difficulty  of  discriminating  tonal  patterns  (measured  by  response  time) 
was  an  inverse  function  of:  a)  the  frequency  separation  between  the 
permuted  tones;  and  b)  the  frequency  separation  between  the  tones  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  and  following  the  permuted  pair.  For  the  vowel 
sequences,  listeners'  trial  by  trial  reports  indicate  that  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  order  was  mediated  by  verbal  organization  involving  introduction 
of  illusory  consonants  and  distortion  of  the  vowels.  Discrimination  of 
order  within  sequences  of  frozen  noise  was  more  difficult  than  found 
with  tone  or  vowel  sequences,  but  all  listeners  performed  at  levels  well 
above  chance.  Additional  work  with  recycled  frozen  noise  is  proceeding 
satisfactorily  which  deals  with  the  ability  to  remember  and  recognize 
segments  up  to  1  s  in  duration,  and  the  relative  salience  of  various 
spectral  regions  in  this  process. 

STATEMENT  OF  WORK 

The  objective  of  the  AFOSR  supported  research  is  to  further  our 
knowledge  of  mechanisms  and  principles  governing  the  perception  of  com¬ 
plex  sounds.  The  major  research  occpleted  to  date  deals  with  the  per¬ 
ception  of  repeated  sequences.  This  work  suggests  that  sequences  con¬ 
sisting  of  brief  sounds  (item  durations  less  than  100  ms)  are  not  per¬ 
ceived  as  a  succession  of  discrete  items,  but  rather  as  overall  patterns 
without  resolution  into  oocponent  sounds. 

Watson  and  his  ocworkers  have  employed  sequences  of  ten  or  more 
brief  sinusoidal  tones  ("Watson  sequences")  in  studies  examining  the 
ability  to  make  fine  discriminations  within  complex  "word-length"  pat¬ 
terns.  These  studies,  which  employed  contrasting  sequences  presented  in 
single  statements,  have  shown  that  listeners  usually  require  many  hours 
of  training  before  discrimination  of  tense  embedded  within  sequence 
bursts  involving  the  same  tones  presented  in 
isolation  (see  Watson,  1987  for  a  review) . 
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In  contrast  with  the  extensive  training  required  for  discriminat¬ 
ing  between  Watscn  sequences  presented  as  "cne-shot"  transient  patterns, 
discrimination  involving  simpler  sequences  consisting  of  three  or  four 
sounds  generally  can  be  performed  by  untrained  listeners  within  one 
minute  of  A/B  comparison  when  the  sequences  are  recycled  (e.g. ,  Warren  & 
Ofcusek,  1972) .  The  present  investigator  reasoned  that  discrimination  of 
Watson  sequences  mi$it  be  greatly  facilitated  if  these  stimuli  were 
presented  as  recycling  patterns,  and  this  hypothesis  was  supported  by 
preliminary  listening.  Whan  permitted  to  switch  at  will  between  recy¬ 
cling  10-item  sequences  of  40  ms  tones,  it  was  found  that  listeners 
required  only  a  few  tens  of  seconds  to  detect  a  difference  in  the 
frequency,  intensity  or  duration  of  a  single  component.  This  ease  of 
discrimination  held  even  under  conditions  of  high  uncertainty 
(concerning  the  dimension  subject  to  change),  and  seemed  to  involve 
"hearing  out"  the  altered  component  as  an  intermittent,  isolated  tone. 
Because  this  analytic  process  enabled  listeners  to  rapidly  achieve  er¬ 
rorless  discrimination  of  changes  in  the  identity  (e.g,  frequency)  of 
components,  the  investigator's  formal  experiments  with  complex  sequences 
examined  the  more  difficult  task  of  discriminating  urintmaT  changes  in 
temporal  order. 

Listeners  made  AHX  judgments  for  pairs  of  recycling  sequences  of 
ten  40  ms  items  that  differed  in  the  ordering  of  two  contiguous  sounds. 
In  addition  to  sequences  of  sinusoidal  tones  (Experiment  1),  listeners 
were  also  presented  with  sequences  of  monotone  vowels  (Experiment  2)  and 
with  sequences  of  frozen  noise  segments  (Experiment  3) .  The  vowel  and 
noise  stimuli  were  Included  to  permit  an  examination  of  the  effect  of 
recycling  upon  order  discrimination  within  broadband  patterns  of  two 
rather  different  types:  one  type  consisting  of  discrete,  identifiable 
components,  and  the  other  type  consisting  of  novel  waveforms  not  readily 
identified  as  a  sequence  of  discrete  items. 

The  investigators  employed  recycling  patterns  consisting  of  ten  40 
ms  components.  Components  of  all  patterns  were  presorted  at  equal 
amplitude  (70  dB)  and  had  linear  rise/fall  times  of  2.5  ms.  A  pattern 
pool  of  forty-eight  tonal  sequences  was  constructed  by  sampling  from  a 
catalog  of  10  sinusoidal  frequencies,  ranging  from  500  to  1500  Hz  in 
equilog  steps  (This  pool  was  similar  to  that  used  by  Watson  et  al. , 
1975,  experiment  4) .  Next,  forty-eight  vowel  sequences  were  constructed 
from  a  catalog  of  ten  vowels  (The  vowels  were  those  in:  'heed1,  'hid', 
'head',  'had',  'hod',  'hawd',  'hood',  'hud',  'hoot'  and  'herd').  Each 
40  ms  vowel  segment  consisted  of  8  iterations  of  a  single  5  ms  glottal 
pulse,  originally  excised  in  digital  form  from  a  sustained  monotone 
production  (200  Hz  voicing  frequency) .  Finally,  forty-ei  nt  noise 
sequences  were  constructed  by  sampling  from  a  catalog  of  10  random 
waveforms  that  were  originally  excised  from  on-line  white  noise.  Vowel 
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and  noise  sequences  were  bandpass  filtered  from  50  Hz  to  8000  Hz  with 
slopes  of  48  dB/octave. 

Contrasting  "A"  and  "B"  versions  of  the  48  sequences  in  each 
stimulus  category  were  created  by  permuting  the  order  of  a  single  pair 
of  contiguous  items. 

The  four  subjects  participating  in  the  study  were  tested  in¬ 
dividually  in  an  audianetric  roan  with  stimuli  delivered  through  head¬ 
phones  at  70  dB  SPL.  They  were  provided  with  a  three-button  panel  which 
they  used  far  switching  between  contrasting  "A”  and  "B"  stimuli  and  a 
third  "X"  stimulus  which  was  identical  to  the  sequence  presented  in 
either  the  A  or  B  channel.  Listeners  switched  at  will  between  the  three 
signals  until  satisfied  that  they  had  determined  a  match.  They  were 
aware  that  their  responses  were  being  timed,  and  they  received  trial -by- 
trial  feedback  concerning  their  matching  accuracy. 

Listeners  were  presented  first  with  all  tonal  sequences,  then  with 
the  vcwel  sequences,  and  finally  the  noise  sequences.  The  forty-eight 
contrasting  pairs  of  sequences  in  each  category  were  presented  twice  to 
each  listener  for  a  total  of  96  judgments  for  each  type  of  sequence. 
Each  listener  received  a  different  randan  ordering  of  stimuli  for  their 
first  judgment  of  each  contrasting  pair  of  sequences,  and  this  order  was 
repeated  for  that  listener  vpan  second  presentation  of  the  stimuli,  so 
that  the  two  judgments  for  each  contrast  were  separated  by  judgments  for 
the  remaining  47  sequence  pairs. 

The  number  of  correct  responses  and  the  median  response  times  far 
judgments  are  presented  in  Tables  1-3.  As  shewn,  overall  matching  ac¬ 
curacy  was  well  above  chance  for  all  listeners  and  for  each  type  of  pat¬ 
tern.  The  percentage  of  oorrect  responses  ranged  from  about  90%  to  98% 
for  tonal  sequences,  from  96%  to  98%  for  vowel  sequences,  and  from  80% 
to  98%  oorrect  for  sequences  of  frozen  noise.  For  the  toned  sequences 
presented  in  the  first  experiment,  judgments  made  by  the  experienced 
listeners  BB  and  JB  were  more  rapid  and  somewhat  more  accurate 
(Z  *  2.38,  p  <  .02)  than  those  of  the  naive  listeners  JR  and  KR. 
However,  all  listeners  performed  at  above  chance  levels  (p  <  .05  or 
better)  across  their  two  blocks  of  trials  (12  judgments  total)  for  both 
tone  and  vowel  sequences,  and  the  three  listeners  who  participated  in 
Experiment  3  scored  above  chance  (p  <  .05  or  better)  for  their  initial 
12  judgments  with  sequences  of  frozen  noise. 
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Table  1:  Accuracy  and  Response  Times  for  ABX  Judgments  of  Recycled  Ten-Tone  Sequences  (A  and 
B  sequences  differed  in  the  order  of  a  single,  contiguous  pair  of  tones.) 


Listener 

Number  Correct 
out  of 

96* 

Median 

Response  Times 
(SEC) 

01 

03 

BB 

94 

25.0 

15.5 

37.5 

JB 

94 

21.5 

15.0 

33.5 

JR 

86 

89.5 

45.0 

161.5 

KR 

87 

66.0 

40.5 

119.0 

*  Accuracy  scores  for  all  listeners  exceeded  chance  (z  >  3.46,  p  <  .001) 
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Table  2:  Accuracy  and  Response  Times  for  ABX  Judgments  of  Recycled  Ten-Vowel  Sequences 
(A  and  B  sequences  differed  in  the  order  of  a  single,  contiguous  pair  of  vowels.) 


Listener 

Number  Correct 

out  of 

96* 

Median 

Response  Times 
{SEC) 

01 

03 

BB 

92 

34.5 

25.0 

51.0 

JB 

94 

50.5 

30.0 

107.5 

JR 

94 

72.0 

41.0 

114.0 

KR 

94 

42.0 

28.0 

68.5 

*  Accuracy  scores  for  all  listeners  exceeded  chance  (z  >  3.46,  p  <  .001) 
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Table  3:  Accuracy  and  Response  Times  for  ABX  Judgments  of  Recycled  Ten-item  Sequences  of 
Frozen  Noise  Segments  (A  and  B  sequences  differed  in  the  order  of  a  single,  contiguous  pair  of 
noise  segments.) 


Number  Correct 
out  of 

96* 

Response  Times 
(SEC) 

Listener 

Median 

01 

03 

BB 

94 

71.5 

41.5 

123.0 

JB 

94 

55.5 

37.0 

93.5 

JR 

77 

193.0 

89.0 

340.5 

KR 

84 

111.0 

58.0 

252.0 

*  Accuracy  scores  for  all  listeners  exceeded  chance  (z  >  3.46,  p  <  .001) 
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The  results  overall  indicate  clearly  that  discrimination  of  order 
within  word-length  sequences  is  readily  accomplished  when  the  patterns 
are  repeated  without  pause.  This  ease  of  discrimination  applies  not 
only  for  sequences  comprised  of  sounds  differing  systematically  in  pitch 
(sinusoids)  or  identifiable  quality  (vowels) ,  but  also  for  sequences  of 
complex,  arbitrary  components  lacking  discrete  identities.  Other 
aspects  of  the  results  for  specific  types  of  sequences  are  discussed  in 
greater  detail  below. 

Tonzil  Sequences 

The  accuracy  and  response  times  for  judgments  of  ten-tone 
sequences  were  ocmparable  to  those  previously  reported  for  order  dis¬ 
crimination  within  simpler  recycled  sequences  of  3  or  4  items  (Warren  & 
Obusek,  1972) .  Correlational  analysis  of  response  times  for  judgments 
of  tonal  sequences  showed  substantial  consistency  in  the  relative  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  specific  patterns  both  within  listeners  (R  =  .4  to  .66, 
p  <  .05  or  better)  and  across  listeners  (R  =  .35  to  .67,  p  <  .02  or 
better) .  It  was  also  found  that  approximately  70%  of  the  variance  in 
response  times  for  tonal  sequences  could  be  accounted  for  by  two  factors 
(Multiple  R  ■  0.84,  p  <  .0001) :  Times  for  judgments  decreased  with  in¬ 
creasing  frequency  separation  of  the  permuted  tones,  and,  also  decreased 
with  increasing  frequency  separation  of  the  tones  immediately  preceding 
and  following  the  permuted  pair.  As  these  frequency  separations  in¬ 
creased,  there  was  a  tendency  for  each  of  the  permuted  tones  to  be 
grouped  perceptually  with  an  adjacent  nenpermuted  tone  in  only  one  or¬ 
der,  resulting  in  what  was  typically  described  as  a  difference  in  the 
"rhythmic  ocnplexity"  of  the  ccntrasting  sequences.  Somewhat  similar 
results  have  been  reported  by  Nickerson  and  Freeman  (1974)  for  recycled 
4-item  sequences  of  200  ms  tones. 

Vcwel  Sequences 

Accuracy  and  response  times  for  judgments  of  vowel  sequences  were 
similar  to  those  obtained  for  sequences  of  pure  tones,  and,  as  was  found 
for  sinusoids,  there  was  substantial  consistency  in  response  times  for 
specific  vowel  patterns  both  within  listeners  (R  «■  .36  to  .66,  p  <  .05 
or  better)  and  across  listeners  (R  *  .30  to  .46,  p  <  .05  or  better). 
However,  listeners'  trial  by  trial  reports  concerning  the  nature  of 
their  discriminations  indicate  that  rather  different  processes  were  in¬ 
volved  for  tonal  and  vowel  stimuli.  Listeners  typically  reported  that 
contrasting  tonal  sequences  differed  in  rhythmic  complexity,  whereas 
contrasting  vowel  sequences  often  evoked  different  compelling  verbal 
organizations — occasionally  corresponding  to  pseudewsrds  but  most  often 
real  words.  Thus,  for  57%  of  the  trials  with  vowel  sequences,  listeners 
reported  using  differences  in  verbal  organization  as  the  basis  of  their 
judgments.  In  most  cases,  listeners  reported  that  only  one  of  the  oon- 
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trasting  sequences  was  organized  verbally,  but  in  sane  cases  different 
words  were  reported  for  the  two  orderings  ' e.g "valuable*'  vs 
"technical").  Most  interestingly,  although  there  was  little  agreement 
across  listeners  in  the  verbal  forms  evoked  by  specific  vowel  sequences, 
there  was  substantial  consistency  within  listeners:  In  52%  of  the  cases 
(50  out  of  96)  in  which  listeners  reported  specific  words  upon  first 
presentation  of  sequences,  they  reported  the  same  word  or  words  on 
second  presentation — this  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  successive  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  same  sequence  were  separated  by  several  days  and  by  inter¬ 
polated  judgments  of  the  remaining  47  contrasting  sequences.  Thus,  al¬ 
though  "verbal  summation"  of  these  monotone  vowel  patterns  was  highly 
idiosyncratic,  it  was  also  remarkably  stable. 

Frozen  Noise  Sequences 

Not  surprisingly,  discriminating  minimal  changes  in  order  within 
the  ocnplex,  novel  patterns  formed  by  concatenated  segments  of  frozen 
noise  required  more  time  and,  for  two  listeners,  was  less  accurate  than 
discrimination  of  tone  or  vowel  sequences  (p  <  .01  or  better) .  Lis¬ 
teners  readily  detected  recycling  of  the  400  ms  noise  sequences:  They 
reported  hearing  the  "whooshing"  described  by  Guttman  and  Julesz  (1963) 
for  iterated  frozen  noise  segments  of  this  duration,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  repetitive  transient  sounds  such  as  "lamps",  "beeps",  and 
"clanks".  Not  all  organizations  initially  "heard  out"  by  listeners  were 
altered  perceptibly  by  minimal  permutation  of  noise  segments.  However, 
listeners  did  find  that  new  organizations  continued  to  emerge  with  ex¬ 
tended  listening  to  a  contrasting  pair  of  sequences,  and  in  most  cases  a 
pattern  could  be  found  that  varied  with  permutation— typically  either  in 
quality  or  rhythmic  perplexity.  The  great  variety  and  instability  of 
perceptual  organizations  heard  with  a  single  recycled  sequence  may  have 
been  responsible  for  the  fact  that  response  times  for  specific  sequences 
of  noise  were  not  correlated  across  listeners. 

Additional  work  is  in  progress  which  measures  the  ability  of  lis¬ 
teners  to  recognize  repeated  frozen  noises  after  delays  exceeding  the 
limits  of  short  term  "echoic"  storage.  In  addition,  the  investigator  is 
comparing  the  salience  of  various  spectral  regions  in  the  recognition  of 
frozen  noise  segments. 
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Broadband  repetition  pitch:  Spectral  dominance  or  pitch 
averaging? 
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Repetition  pitch  (RP)  produced  by  mixing  noise  with  its  restatement  was  studied  under  a 
variety  of  delays  and  filtering  conditions.  Both  normal  or  cophasic  mixtures  (RP  +  )  and 
polarity  inverted  or  antiphasic  mixtures  (RP  —  )  were  used.  In  keeping  with  earlier  reports, 
RP  +  having  a  delay  of  t  seconds  produced  a  pitch  of  1/r  Hz  for  all  spectral  regions  examined. 
Broadband  RP  —  diverged  from  1/r  Hz  in  keeping  with  the  literature,  but  the  pitches  heard 
under  novel  filtering  conditions  indicated  that  (contrary  to  some  current  theories)  RP  —  is  a 
weighted  average  of  the  different  pitches  contributed  by  different  spectral  regions.  Polarity 
inversion  of  an  echo  introduces  additional  frequency-dependent  delays,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
the  corresponding  RP  —  at  local  regions  of  the  basilar  membrane  reflects  a  temporal  domain 
analysis  based  on  the  sum  of  these  two  types  of  delays. 

PACS  numbers:  43.66.Hg,  43.66.Ki  [NFV] 


INTRODUCTION 

When  a  broadband  noise  is  added  to  itself  following  a 
delay  of  t  seconds,  a  pitch  corresponding  to  1/r  Hz  can  be 
heard  for  delays  ranging  from  approximately  0.0005  s  (cor¬ 
responding  to  2000  Hz)  through  0.02  s  (corresponding  to  50 
Hz)  (Fourcin,  1965;  Bilsen,  1966;  Wilson,  1966).  This  “re¬ 
petition  pitch”  or  RP  (Bilsen,  1966)  has  some  interesting 
special  characteristics. 

When  noise  is  mixed  with  its  echo,  the  resulting  rippled 
power  spectrum  has  its  first  spectral  peak  at  1/r  Hz  and  a 
harmonic  succession  of  peaks  at  integral  multiples  of  1/r  Hz. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  attribute  the  pitch  of  rippled  noise  to 
spectral  cues  provided  by  the  loci  of  stimulation  maxima  on 
the  basilar  membrane.  However,  we  shall  see  that  effects 
produced  by  phase  shifting  suggest  that  temporal  analysis  of 
neural  response  can  play  an  important  role  in  determining 
the  pitch  of  rippled  noise. 

The  introduction  of  a  relative  phase  shift  between  the 
delayed  and  nondelayed  components  of  the  rippled  stimulus 
produces  a  displacement  of  all  spectral  peaks  by  the  same 
absolute  value,  and  results  in  a  change  in  both  pitch  value 
and  pitch  strength  (Fourcin,  1965;  Wilson,  1966;  Bilsen  and 
Ritsma,  1967/68,  1969/70;  Ritsma  and  Bilsen,  1970;  Yost 
and  Hill,  1978;  Yost  era/.,  1978).  The  phase-shift  condition 
studied  most  extensively  for  repetition  pitch  involves  a 
change  of  180  deg  (RP  —  ).  When  the  polarity  of  either 
component  is  inverted,  the  maxima  of  the  spectral  ripples  are 
displaced  downward  in  frequency  by  half  the  delay  recipro¬ 
cal,  so  that  the  peaks  of  the  “antiphasic”  RP  —  stimulus  are 
found  at  the  position  of  troughs  in  the  corresponding  “co¬ 
phasic”  stimulus  (RP  +  ).  This  change  in  spectral  position¬ 
ing  produces  a  relatively  small  change  in  pitch  (roughly 
10%  in  most  studies).  In  addition,  the  pitch  is  ambiguous, 
with  values  of  roughly  -  10%  and  +  10%  both  being 
heard  (Fourcin,  1965;  Bilsen,  1966;  Wilson,  1966;  Bilsen 
and  Ritsma,  1967/68, 1969/70;  Yost  era/.,  1978). 

Recent  theories  of  pitch  perception  applied  to  both 


RP  +  and  RP  —  include  a  spectral  pattern  matching  model 
(Bilsen,  1977;  Bilsen  and  Goldstein,  1974)  and  a  filtered 
autocorrelation  model  (Yost  and  Hill,  1978,  1979;  Yost  et 
al.,  1978;  Yost,  1982).  These  models  share  a  common  as¬ 
sumption  of  “spectral  dominance,”  which  considers 
that  ”...  if  pitch  information  is  available  along  a  large  part 
of  the  basilar  membrane  the  ear  uses  only  the  information 
from  a  narrow  band.  This  band  is  positioned  at  3  to  5  times 
the  frequency  value  of  the  pitch”  ( Ritsma  and  Bilsen,  1 970) . 
That  is,  each  model  considers  that  the  pitch  of  broadband 
rippled  noise  is  determined  by  information  contained  within 
a  narrow  frequency  band  centered  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fourth  spectral  peak.  In  this  respect,  modem  theories  of  RP 
are  similar  to  pitch  theories  dealing  with  the  line  spectra  of 
complex  tones  (Goldstein,  1973;  Wightman,  1973;  Ter- 
hardt,  1974,  1979;  Srulovicz  and  Goldstein,  1983). 

The  pattern  matching  theory  explains  the  dual  pitches 
of  broadband  RP  —  by  considering  that  the  spectral  infor¬ 
mation  available  from  the  dominant  region  (neighborhood 
of  the  fourth  spectral  peak)  is  used  for  calculation  of  the 
fundamental  of  a  cophasic  harmonic  sequence  having  peaks 
at  frequencies  close  to  the  actual  fourth  and  fifth  peaks  of  the 
RP  —  stimulus.  This  extrapolation  has  two  solutions,  re¬ 
sulting  in  “pseudofundamentals”  at  approximately  0.9/r  Hz 
and  1 . 1/r  Hz,  in  agreement  with  most  empirical  findings. 
Yost’s  autocorrelation  theory  considers  that  temporal  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  fourth  spectral  mountain  is  used  for  an  au¬ 
tocorrelations!  analysis,  yielding  a  two-valued  solution 
equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  the  spectral  pseudofunda¬ 
mental  calculation. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  to  believe  that  the  region 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  spectral  peaks  plays  an 
important  role  in  pitch  perception  (see  Plomp,  1976,  pp. 
1 14-118).  However,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this  region  is 
the  exclusive  determinant  of  RP.  For  example,  Wilson 
( 1966)  has  reported  that  the  dual  pitches  evoked  by  broad¬ 
band  RP  —  vary  in  the  extent  of  their  deviation  from  1/r  Hz 
as  a  function  of  t  (with  a  minimum  deviation  of  approxi- 
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mately  6%  at  t  =  25  ms,  and  a  maximum  deviation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  20%  at  t  =  1  ms).  Since  the  pitches  based  on 
calculated  pseudofundamentals  or  autocorrelation  peaks  for 
the  dominant  region  of  an  RP  —  spectrum  deviate  from  l/t 
Hz  by  constant  percentage  regardless  of  t,  Wilson’s  obser- 
vation^STould  seem  to  indicate  that  different  spectral  regions 
dominfi  at  different  values  of  t,  or  that  changes  in  compo¬ 
nents  tftside  the  dominant  region  can  influence  broadband 
RP-.. 

Cfcft  of  the  goals  of  the  present  study  was  to  test  the 
validity  of  spectral  dominance  theory  by  measuring  RP  + 
and  RP  —  under  a  variety  of  filtering  conditions.  As  we 
shall  sQe,  the  results  obtained  indicate  that  the  “dominant” 
speedy)  region  contributes  to,  but  does  not  determine,  the 
pitch,of  broadband  RP.  The  data  obtained  for  RP  together 
with  other  information  in  the  literature  suggest  that  a  tem¬ 
porally  based  model  can  provide  an  explanation  for  both 
antiffcasic  and  cophasic  repetition  pitch, 
lo 
W» 

I.  GENERAL  METHOD 

A.  Preparation  of  stimuli 

For  the  preparation  of  rippled  noise  stimuli,  white  noise 
produced  by  a  General  Radio  model  1382  noise  generator 
was  bandpass  filtered  from  50  Hz  to  8  kHz  (General  Radio 
model  1952  universal  filter:  30  dB/oct  slopes)  and  then 
passed  through  a  custom-modified  Eventide  model  BD955 
digital  delay  line  (50-kHz  sampling  frequency  and  10-bit 
coding)  under  the  control  of  a  Hewlett-Packard  model 
3325A  frequency  synthesizer  acting  as  an  external  clock. 
The  delay  tine  and  external  clock  were  adjusted  to  produce 
six  values  of  the  delay  time  t,  which  corresponded  to  values 
of  l/t  Hz  ranging  in  whole-tone  steps  from  1 10  to  196  Hz 
(110, 123, 139, 156, 175, and  196  Hz,  respectively).  For  each 
value  of  l/t  Hz,  the  delayed  noise  was  added  with  un¬ 
changed  polarity  to  the  nondelayed  noise  to  produce  the 
stimuli  for  RP  + ,  and  with  a  polarity  inversion  (performed 
digitally  within  the  delay  line)  to  produce  the  stimuli  for 
RP  —  .  The  delayed  and  nondelayed  outputs  from  the  delay 
line  were  each  passed  through  separate  matched  Rockland 
model  852  dual  Hi/Lo  filters  (50  Hz-8  kHz  bandpass,  with 
slopes  of  48  dB/oct)  and,  following  this  identical  filtering, 
were  then  mixed  at  equal  amplitude  by  a  Gately  SPM-6  ste¬ 
reo  mixer.  These  rippled  noise  stimuli  were  then  passed  suc¬ 
cessively  through  filters  (Rockland  model  1042  and  Wave- 
telc/Rockland  model  751A)  to  produce  the  following  five 
spectral  ranges  for  both  RP  +  and  RP  —  (filter  slopes  for 
all  conditions  were  2 1 1  dB/oct  with  cutoff  frequencies  set  at 
the  following  positions):  broadband  (50-8000  Hz);  band¬ 
pass  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  spectral  peak;  low-pass  up 
to  the  seventh  spectral  peak;  band-reject  between  the  third 
and  seventh  peak;  and  high-pass  from  the  seventh  spectral 
peak.  Since  peak  frequencies  change  with  delay  setting  and 
with  polarity  inversion,  the  cutoff  frequencies  of  the  filters 
were  adjusted  accordingly.  In  order  to  avoid  edge  pitches 
produced  by  the  steep  filter  slopes,  the  rejected  spectral  com¬ 
ponents  were  replaced  by  uncorrelated  white  “filler”  noise 
subjected  to  complementary  filtering  and  having  the  same 
spectrum  level  (dB/Hz)  for  all  conditions  (except  broad¬ 


band).  All  RP  stimuli  and  filler  noise  bands,  including  the 
high-  and  low-pass  components  of  the  band-reject  condi¬ 
tions,  were  recorded  on  separate  tracks  of  an  Ampex 
MM1200  16-track  recorder  at  15  ips,  and  were  mixed  down 
during  the  experiment  using  a  Yamaha  model  PM-430  au¬ 
diomixer.  The  output  of  the  mixer  was  subjected  to  a  final 
low-pass  filtering  at  4  kHz  (115  dB/oct  slopes)  to  produce 
the  rippled  noise  stimuli  listed  in  Tables  I  and  III. 

B.  Subjects 

Five  listeners  participated  in  this  experiment.  Two  lis¬ 
teners  (CG  and  JB)  had  had  prior  musical  training  and  one 
(JB)  had  also  had  prior  experience  in  repetition  pitch 
matching.  All  listeners  received  between  1  and  8  h  of  training 
in  matching  sinusoids  to  broadband  RP  +  using  the  method 
of  adjustment.  Each  delay  time  was  selected  randomly  from 
the  range  of  5-10  ms  (20-/rs  steps),  corresponding  to  pitch 
values  from  200  to  100  Hz,  respectively.  Listeners  began 
their  participation  in  the  formal  experiment  when  their  pitch 
judgments  corresponded  to  l/t  Hz  within  ±  1.5%  for  each 
of  six  successive  values  of  t  in  three  successive  blocks  of  prac¬ 
tice  trials. 

C.  Procedure 

Preliminary  training  and  formal  testing  were  carried  out 
in  an  audiometric  room,  with  the  rippled  noise  stimuli  pre¬ 
sented  at  55  dBA  SPL  through  diotically  wired  TDH-49 
headphones.  The  rippled  noise  stimuli  were  matched  with 
sinusoidal  tones  by  the  listener,  who  adjusted  the  output  of  a 
Wavetek  166  function  generator  using  both  the  main  and 
vernier  frequency  control  dials  (calibration  marks  were  con¬ 
cealed  from  view ) .  The  selected  frequency  match  ( measured 
with  an  accuracy  of  0.01  Hz)  was  recorded  by  the  experi¬ 
menter,  who  monitored  a  Hewlett-Packard  model  5316A 
universal  counter/timer,  also  concealed  from  the  listener’s 
view.  During  matching,  the  listener  could  switch  between 
the  rippled  noise  and  the  adjustable  matching  tone  at  will. 
The  listener  could  also  switch  to  an  on-line  white  noise  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  same  intensity  and  having  the  same  bandwidth 
( 50  Hz-4  kHz)  as  the  RP  stimulus.  This  flat  spectrum  noise 
served  as  a  neutral  buffer,  and  listeners  found  it  helpful  when 
it  was  employed  prior  to  the  presentation  of  a  new  echo  de¬ 
lay.  No  feedback  or  knowledge  of  results  was  provided  dur¬ 
ing  the  study.  Subjects  could,  at  their  option,  defer  matching 
at  any  particular  value  of  r,  and  match  at  the  next  scheduled 
value  before  returning  to  the  previous  stimulus  (this  option 
was  seldom  used  more  than  once  per  session).  Listeners  also 
had  the  option  of  canceling  a  session  in  progress  if  they  did 
not  wish  to  continue  (this  option  was  exercised  eight  times 
out  of  a  total  of  293  sessions ) . 

The  five  filtering  conditions  were  presented  in  separate 
segments  of  the  study  and  in  the  following  order:  ( 1 )  broad¬ 
band,  (2)  high-pass,  (3)  low-pass,  (4)  band-reject,  and  (5) 
bandpass.  Within  each  filtering  condition,  listeners  complet¬ 
ed  all  matches  for  RP  +  before  providing  matches  for 
RP  —  .  There  were  five  experimental  sessions  for  RP  + 
matching,  with  listeners  producing  one  match  at  each  of  the 
six  delays  in  each  session.  Within  sessions,  the  six  echo  de- 
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lays  were  presented  in  a  pseudorandom  order,  with  the  re¬ 
striction  that  the  last  delay  in  one  session  did  not  serve  as  the 
first  delay  in  the  next.  The  procedure  for  the  RP  —  condi¬ 
tions  was  the  same,  except  that  some  listeners  needed  more 
than  five  sessions.  These  additional  sessions  were  necessary 
because  of  the  dual  pitches  associated  with  RP  —  .  Matches 
below  \/t  Hz  were  much  more  frequent  than  those  above  (in 
keeping  with  reports  by  Fourcin,  1965;  Bilsen,  1966;  and 
Wilson,  1966),  and  listeners  were  required  to  repeat  all  judg¬ 
ments  of  an  antiphasic  condition  until  they  had  accumulated 
five  matches  below  \/t  Hz  at  each  value  of  /. 

D.  Results 

The  primary  data  employed  for  analysis  were  the  aver¬ 
ages  of  each  listener’s  five  adjustments  of  the  matching  sinu¬ 
soidal  tone  under  the  various  combinations  of  echo  delay, 
filtering  condition,  and  repetition  phase  shift  (0  or  1 80  deg) . 
The  group  results  for  the  matching  of  RP  +  under  the  five 
filtering  conditions  are  presented  in  Table  I,  expressed  as  the 
average  percent  deviation  of  matches  from  l/t  Hz  at  each 
value  of  t.  As  shown  in  Table  I,  the  accuracy  of  matching  was 
high  at  all  echo  delays  and  under  all  filtering  conditions, 
with  an  overall  deviation  from  \/t  HzaveragingonlyO.52%. 
The  results  for  individual  listeners,  averaged  across  echo  de¬ 
lays  for  each  filtering  condition,  are  presented  in  Table  II. 

The  group  results  for  the  matching  of  the  antiphasic 
RP  —  stimuli  are  presented  in  Table  III,  and  the  results  for 
individual  listeners  are  presented  in  Table  IV. 

II.  DISCUSSION 

A.  Spectral  dominance  versus  pitch  averaging 

The  data  obtained  in  this  study  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  spectral  dominance  theory,  and  an  alternative  broad 
spectrum  basis  for  pitch  is  proposed.  Let  us  first  relate  our 
experimental  data  to  predictions  based  on  the  spectral  domi¬ 
nance  theory. 


The  data  gathered  for  normal  or  cophasic  repetition 
(RP  +  )  in  this  study  serve  mainly  as  a  control  for  the  mea¬ 
surements  of  the  effect  of  filtering  upon  antiphasic  repetition 
pitch  (RP  —  ).  The  broadband  (unfiltered)  pitch  judg¬ 
ments  for  RP  +  shown  in  Table  I  agree  closely  with  the 
value  of  1//  Hz  ( where  t  is  the  echo  delay  in  seconds)  report¬ 
ed  by  Bilsen  and  Ritsma  ( 1969/70)  and  others.  In  addition, 
it  was  found  that  RP  +  judgments  approximated  l/t  Hz  for 
a  variety  of  filtering  conditions,  including  those  in  which  the 
dominant  spectral  region  for  broadband  rippled  noise  was 
absent.  This  finding  is  in  keeping  with  the  report  that  1/3 
octave  bands  of  cophasic  rippled  noise  outside  the  normally 
dominant  region  have  values  approximating  1/r  Hz  (Bilsen 
and  Ritsma,  1969/70).  The  fact  that  other  spectral  regions 
produce  the  same  repetition  pitch  does  not  conflict  with 
spectral  dominance  theory  since  the  theory  considers  that, 
although  the  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fourth  spectral  peak 
is  the  sole  determinant  of  pitch  when  present,  if  absent,  then 
other  regions  can  give  rise  to  repetition  pitch.  Still,  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  the  same  pitch  is  heard  for  RP  +  under  various 
filtering  conditions  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  spectral 
regions  outside  the  range  of  “dominance”  also  contribute  to 
the  pitch  of  the  broadband  stimulus.  Filtered  antiphasic  re¬ 
petition  pitch  (RP  —  )  can  provide  a  critical  test  of  this  al¬ 
ternative  to  spectral  dominance  theory,  and  the  current 
study  was  designed  to  provide  such  a  test. 

Our  finding  that  RP  —  heard  broadband  differs  from 
that  heard  for  the  dominant  region  when  presented  alone 
(bandpass  condition)  contradicts  spectral  dominance  theo¬ 
ry:  If  the  dominant  region  were  the  sole  determinant  of  pitch 
when  present,  then  RP  —  for  the  broadband  condition  and 
for  the  dominant  region  bandpass  condition  should  be  the 
same.  Data  obtained  under  other  filtering  conditions  suggest 
that  the  pitch  heard  broadband  is  based  upon  a  pooling  of  the 
different  pitches  associated  with  particular  spectral  regions 
of  the  antiphasic  spectrum.  Thus,  while  the  complementary 
bandpass  and  band-reject  pitches  each  differ  from  the  broad- 


TABLE I.  Mean  percent  deviation  from  l/t  Hz  for  matches  of  pure  tones  to  various  spectral  ranges  of  filtered  RP  +  .  Results  shown  are  means  and  standard 
errors  (s.d./i/J)  for  the  average  matches  of  five  listeners. 


Filtering 
of  RP  + 

l/t  Hz 

Grand 

mean 

110 

123 

139 

156 

175 

196 

Broadband 

0.05 

0.34 

0.53 

0.41 

0.47 

0.68 

0.41 

(50-4000  Hz) 

(0.08) 

(0.15) 

(0.29) 

(0.13) 

(0.25) 

(0.23) 

(0.09) 

Bandpass 

0.55 

-0.03 

0.11 

0.25 

0.39 

0.95 

0.37 

(3rd-7th  peak) 

(0.23) 

(0.46) 

(2.24) 

(0.97) 

(0.61) 

(174) 

(0.14) 

Low-pass 

0.32 

0.61 

1.47 

0.60 

0.59 

2.11 

0.95 

(lst-7th  peak) 

(0.31) 

(0.23) 

(0.87) 

(0.31) 

(0.13) 

(134) 

(0.33) 

Band-reject 

0.00 

1.02 

-0.70 

-0.34 

-0.77 

-0.42 

-0.20 

(3rd-7th  peak) 

(1.01) 

(134) 

(0.17) 

(0.15) 

(0.38) 

(0.50) 

(0.25) 

High-pass 

-0.92 

-0.28 

-0.41 

-  1.72 

-0.04 

-0.63 

-0.67 

(7th  peak-4000  Hz) 

(0.57) 

(0.40) 

(0.53) 

(0.31) 

(0.41) 

(0.43) 

(0.12) 
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TABLE  II.  Mean  percent  deviation  from  I/(  Hz  for  pure-tone  matches  toRP  +  under  five  filtering  conditions.  Results  shown  are  means  and  standard  errors 
(s.d.A/6)  for  the  average  matches  of  individual  listeners  at  six  values  of  t. 


Subject 

Filtering  condition 

Broadband 

Bandpass 

Low-pass 

Band-reject 

High-pass 

CO 

0.57  (0.14) 

0.18  (0.32) 

0.82  (0.12) 

-0.54  (0.30) 

-090  (0.61) 

DG 

0.13  (0.15) 

0.57  (0.68) 

1.23  (0.15) 

0.33  (1.17) 

-0.28  (0.14) 

IB 

0.31  (0.09) 

0.36  (0.12) 

0.17  (0.19) 

-0.11  (0.15) 

0.01  (0.13) 

BB 

0.67  (0.24) 

-0.41  (0.21) 

1.48  (2.45) 

-1.37  (0.21) 

-  3.64  (0.76) 

MM 

0.38  (0.23) 

-1.30  (0.69) 

1.05  (0.75) 

0.68  (  0.70) 

1.54  (0.44) 

Mean 

0.41  (0.09) 

0.37  (0.14) 

0.95  (0.33) 

-0.20  (0.25) 

-0.67  (0.12) 

band  pitch,  their  mean  approximates  that  of  the  broadband 
condition,  indicating  that  the  effect  produced  by  each  alone 
is  averaged  when  both  are  present  simultaneously.  Our  data 
provide  an  additional  example  of  pitch  averaging:  The  pitch 
heard  for  the  low-pass  condition  (which  includes  the  domi¬ 
nant  region  and  contains  all  peaks  up  to  the  seventh)  devi¬ 
ates  from  that  heard  for  the  broadband  condition  by  4  units 
of  standard  error,  but,  when  averaged  with  the  pitch  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  complementary  high-pass  condition  (all 
peaks  down  to  the  seventh),  the  value  once  again  approxi¬ 
mates  that  obtained  for  the  broadband  mixture  of  the  com¬ 
plementary  segments. 

B.  Polarity  inversion  and  local  time  delays 

If  a  cophasic  RP  +  with  a  time  delay  of  t  seconds  is 
converted  to  antiphasic  RP  —  by  polarity  inversion  of  the 
delayed  sound,  then  an  additional  frequency-dependent  time 
delay  is  introduced.  For  a  1/3  octave  band  (approximating  a 
critical  bandwidth)  with  a  center  frequency  of  /  Hz,  an 
additional  delay  of  plus  or  minus  half  of  the  period  of  the 
center  frequency  is  introduced,  so  that  the  overall  delay  is  t 
±  1/2/  s,  and  pitch  based  upon  the  local  repetition  time 
becomes  l/(  t  ±  1/2/ )  Hz.  Using  this  simple  expression,  the 
calculated  values  for  a  decrease  in  pitch  resulting  from  a 


polarity  inversion  at  the  regions  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
peaks  are  12.5%,  10.0%,  and  8.3%,  respectively.  The  same 
expression  for  antiphasic  repetition  pitch  was  derived  from 
the  major  positive  peaks  in  the  autocorrelation  function  (us¬ 
ing  simplifying  assumptions)  by  Yost  ef  a/.  (1978),  and  used 
by  them  to  account  for  the  empirical  values  for  broadband 
RP  —  in  terms  of  the  pitch  at  the  dominant  spectral  region. 1 

The  empirical  pitch  values  shown  in  Table  III  for  the 
various  filtering  conditions  of  RP  —  correspond  most  close¬ 
ly  to  the  delays  calculated  for  the  particular  spectral  peaks 
given  in  parentheses:  broadband  (sixth);  bandpass  from 
third  to  seventh  peaks  (fifth);  low-pass  up  to  seventh  peak 
(fifth);  high-pass  from  the  seventh  peak  (ninth);  band-re¬ 
ject  lacking  third  through  seventh  peaks  (ninth).  These  val¬ 
ues  are  consistent  with  the  theory  that  repetition  pitch 
(whether  RP  +  or  RP  —  )  is  determined  by  the  averaging 
of  local  temporally  based  pitch  values. 

A  time-domain  basis  for  RP  is  consistent  with  observa¬ 
tions  involving  long  repetition  delays.  Warren  et  al.  ( 1980) 
reasoned  that,  if  temporal  processing  were  responsible  for 
repetition  pitch,  it  might  be  possible  to  detect  repetition  for 
delays  extending  beyond  the  limit  for  pitch  even  though 
spectral  cues  to  repetition  were  unavailable.  It  was  found 
that  delays  as  long  as  0.5  s  could  be  detected  and  matched 


TABLE  III.  Mean  percent  deviation  from  1/t  Hz  for  lower  pitch  matches  of  pure  tones  to  various  spectral  ranges  of  filtered  RP  —  .  Results  shown  are  means 
and  standard  errors  (s-d./V?)  for  the  average  matches  of  five  listeners. 


Filtering 
of  RP  — 

1/t  Hz 

Grand 

mean 

110 

123 

139 

156 

175 

196 

Broadband 

-7.08 

-7.49 

-8.18 

-9.26 

-9.12 

-8.18 

-8.22 

(50-4000  Hz) 

(0.10) 

(0.31) 

(0.67) 

(0.98) 

(0.77) 

(0.65) 

(0.35) 

Bandpass 

-8.62 

-  10.07 

-  10.28 

-9.66 

-  13.98 

-  11.91 

-  10.75 

(3rd-7th  peak) 

(0.85) 

(0.49) 

(1-12) 

(118) 

(2.24) 

(5.28) 

(078) 

Low-pass 

-8.53 

-9.62 

-9.79 

-  10.00 

-9.55 

-  10.30 

-9.63 

(lst-7th  peak) 

(0.84) 

(0.22) 

(0.24) 

(0.32) 

(0.36) 

(0.73) 

(0.25) 

Band-reject 

-5.22 

-5.96 

-  5.86 

-6.39 

-6.24 

-6.36 

-6.01 

(3rd-7th  peak) 

(0.38) 

(0.36) 

(1.07) 

(0.52) 

(0.69) 

(0.72) 

(0.18) 

High-pass 

-5.25 

-5.15 

-5.90 

-5.51 

-5.31 

-5.72 

-5.47 

(7th  peak-4000  Hz) 

(0.40) 

(0.20) 

(0.38) 

(0.51) 

(0.51) 

(0.57) 

(0.12) 
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TABLE  IV,  Mean  percent  deviation  from  1//  Hz  for  the  lower  pitch  matches  of  pure  tones  to  RP  —  under  five  filtering  conditions.  Results  shown  are  means 
and  standard  errors  (s.d./>/6)  for  the  average  matches  of  individual  listeners  at  six  values  of  t. 


Filtering  condition 

Subject 

Broadband 

Bandpass 

Low-pass 

Band-reject 

High-pass 

CG 

-  7.58  (0.45) 

-  9.89  (0.22) 

-9.59  (0.31) 

-5.06  (0.19) 

-5.01  (0.12) 

DG 

-7.97  (0.33) 

-  9.36  (0.44) 

-9.25  (0.21) 

-5.72  (0.12) 

-5.19  (0.31) 

JB 

-7.41  (0.14) 

-9.68  (0.16) 

-9.58  (0.10) 

-5.36  (0.11) 

-5.29  (0.19) 

BB 

-9.19  (0.93) 

-  15.93  (2.72) 

- 10.88  (0.44) 

-  6.75  (0.87) 

-  6.93  (0.30) 

MM 

-  10.30  (0.54) 

-10.07  (2.01) 

-8.76  (1.26) 

-7.25  (0.91) 

-  5.48  (0.79) 

accurately.  At  this  duration,  neighboring  spectral  peaks 
were  separated  by  only  2  Hz,  which  was  much  too  close  to 
permit  resolution  on  the  basilar  membrane,  and  so  temporal 
(autocorrelational?)  analysis  was  responsible  for  detection 
of  repetition.  It  was  reported  by  Warren  et  al.  that  infrapitch 
repetition  was  insensitive  to  polarity  inversion,  so  that  anti- 
phasic  repetition  was  indistinguishable  from  cophasic  repe¬ 
tition.  This  equivalence  would  be  anticipated  from  a  tempo¬ 
ral  theory  since,  for  the  long  delays  of  infrapitch  repetition, 
changes  in  delay  times  produced  by  polarity  inversion  drop 
below  the  just-noticeable  difference  for  all  audible  spectral 
regions. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  while  the  region  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fourth  spectral  peak  contributes  to  the 
repetition  pitch  heard  for  broadband  stimuli,  it  does  not  de¬ 
termine  pitch  as  maintained  by  the  spectral  dominance  theo¬ 
ry.  The  results  reported  here  for  antiphasic  repetition  pitch, 
together  with  other  evidence,  indicate  that  the  perceived 
pitch  is  based  upon  a  pooling  of  information  across  critical 
bands.  At  each  cochlear  locus,  the  effective  repetition  period 
responsible  for  pitch  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  repetition 
delay  and  any  additional  local  frequency-dependent  delay 
produced  by  polarity  inversion.  The  weighted  average  of 
these  local  time  delays  corresponds  to  the  repetition  pitch 
heard  broadband. 
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Temporal  induction  can  restore  masked  or  obliterated  portions  of  signals  so  that  tones  may 
seem  continuous  when  alternated  with  sounds  having  appropriate  spectral  composition  and 
intensity.  The  upper  intensity  limits  for  the  induction  of  tones  (pulsation  thresholds)  are 
related  to  masking  functions  and  have  been  used  to  define  the  characteristics  of  frequency 
domain  (place)  analysis  of  tones.  The  present  study  has  found  that  induction  also  occurs  for 
infratonal  periodic  sounds  that  require  a  time  domain  analysis  for  perception  of  acoustic 
repetition.  Limits  for  temporal  induction  were  determined  for  iterated  frozen  noise  segments 
from  10-2000  Hz  alternated  with  a  louder  on-line  noise.  Masked  thresholds  were  also  obtained 
for  the  pulsed  signals  presented  along  with  continuous  noise,  and  it  was  found  that  the  relation 
between  induction  limits  and  masking  changed  with  frequency.  The  results  obtained  for 
induction  and  masking  are  discussed  in  terms  of  general  principles  governing  restoration  of 
obliterated  sounds. 


PACS  numbers:  43.66.Mk,  43.66.Dc  [NFV]  _ 

APOU  TR.  8  9-1^77 


INTRODUCTION 

When  portions  of  signals  are  replaced  by  louder  sounds, 
listeners  may  believe  they  hear  the  missing  fragments.  The 
limiting  conditions  for  these  perceptual  restorations  have 
been  studied  in  recent  years  as  a  source  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  auditory  mechanisms. 

Miller  and  Licklider  ( 1950)  appear  to  have  published 
the  first  report  of  illusory  continuity  of  signals  interrupted 
by  noise.  They  found  that  when  two  sounds  differing  in  in¬ 
tensity  and  quality  are  alternated  in  a  regular  fashion,  the 
fainter  sound  may  seem  to  remain  on  continuously.  Thur- 
low’s  ( 1957)  rediscovery  of  this  effect  led  to  a  number  of 
subsequent  studies  (Thurlow  and  Elfner,  1959;  Thurlow 
and  Marten,  1962;  Elfner  and  Caskey,  1965;  Elfner  and  Ho- 
mick,  1966,  1967;  Elfner,  1969,  1971). 

Houtgast  (1972)  and  Warren  et  al.  (1972)  indepen¬ 
dently  proposed  rules  considering  the  apparent  continuity  of 
the  fainter  of  two  alternating  sounds  as  the  inverse  of  mask¬ 
ing.  Houtgast’s  rule  describing  what  he  called  the  pulsation 
threshold  for  tones  was:  “When  a  tone  and  a  stimulus  S  are 
alternated  (alternation  cycle  about  4  Hz),  the  tone  is  per¬ 
ceived  as  being  continuous  when  the  transition  from  S  to 
tone  causes  no  (perceptible)  increase  of  nervous  activity  in 
any  frequency  region.  The  pulsation  threshold,  thus,  is  the 
highest  level  of  the  tone  at  which  this  condition  still  holds.” 
This  rule  has  been  used  to  infer  the  characteristics  of  spectral 
filtering  at  the  basilar  membrane,  with  experimental  find¬ 
ings  being  interpreted  in  terms  of  both  topographical  excita¬ 
tion  patterns  produced  by  tones  and  lateral  suppression  at 
loci  contiguous  to  the  stimulated  regions  (see,  for  example, 
Houtgast,  1974;  Aldrich  and  Barry,  1980;  Shannon  and 
Houtgast,  1986). 

The  rule  for  temporal  induction  described  by  Warren  et 
al,  ( 1972)  also  requires  an  overlap  of  peripheral  neural  exci- 
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tation  but  is  somewhat  different  in  scope,  stating  that:  “If 
there  is  contextual  evidence  that  a  sound  may  be  present  at  a 
given  time,  and  if  the  peripheral  units  stimulated  by  a  louder 
sound  include  those  which  would  be  stimulated  by  the  an¬ 
ticipated  fainter  sound,  then  the  fainter  sound  may  be  heard 
as  present.”  This  principle  applies  not  only  to  the  perceptual 
restoration  of  fragments  of  steady-state  tones  but  also  to  the 
restoration  of  several  types  of  time-varying  signals  which 
include  speech,  tonal  glides,  and  melodic  tonal  sequences 
(see  Warren,  1984).  The  present  investigation  extends  the 
study  of  temporal  induction  to  complex  sounds  having  repe¬ 
tition  frequencies  below  the  limit  of  pitch.  These  long-period 
sounds  are  perceived  as  possessing  a  repetitive  temporal  tex¬ 
ture  or  time-varying  pattern. 

In  their  investigation  of  such  sounds,  Guttman  and  Ju- 
lesz  (1963)  used  iterated  segments  of  Gaussian  noise  (re¬ 
peated  “frozen  noises”  or  RFNs).  They  described  the  per¬ 
ceptual  quality  as  a  repetitive  “whooshing"  from  1  Hz  (the 
approximate  lower  limit  of  periodicity  detection  of  RFNs) 
to  4  Hz  and  as  "motorboating”  from  4-19  Hz.  At  20  Hz  and 
above,  RFNs  are  considered  to  be  complex  tones  possessing 
pitch  and  were  not  investigated  by  Guttman  and  Julesz. 
Warren  and  Bashford  ( 1981 )  examined  both  tonal  and  in¬ 
fratonal  RFNs,  and  reported  that  a  noisy  pitch  with  a  hiss¬ 
like  quality  was  heard  from  20  Hz  up  to  about  100  Hz,  with 
RFNs  of  higher  frequencies  appearing  to  be  completely  to¬ 
nal  with  no  hin*  of  a  noisy  quality.  They  noted  similarities  in 
the  rules  governing  perception  of  pitch  and  infrapitch,  and 
suggested  that  some  of  the  mechanisms  for  the  detection  of 
acoustic  repetition  may  operate  on  both  sides  of  the  tonal/in- 
fratonal  boundary.  It  was  suggested  that  RFNs  could  serve 
as  useful  model  stimuli  for  studying  the  continuum  of  detect¬ 
able  acoustic  iterance,  with  observations  in  the  infratonal 
and  the  tonal  ranges  each  enhancing  understanding  of  the 
other  (for  further  discussion,  see  Warren,  1982,  pp.  78-90). 

The  present  study  was  designed  to  compare  the  upper 
limits  of  temporal  induction  for  complex  tones  and  for  infra- 
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tonal  periodic  sounds.  Since  experiments  have  demonstrated 
a  close  relation  between  masking  and  illusory  continuity 
(Houtgast,  1972;  Warren  etal.,  1972),  in  the  present  study 
both  induction  limits  and  various  types  of  masking  limits 
were  measured  on  both  sides  of  the  pitch  boundary. 

I.  METHOD 

A.  Subjects 

Four  listeners  participated  in  the  study.  Each  was  famil¬ 
iar  with  psychoacoustic  experimentation  and  had  served  as  a 
subject  in  other  studies  of  auditory  perception. 

B.  Stimuli 

The  periodic  stimuli  consisted  of  repeated  frozen  noises 
(RFNs).  The  output  voltage  from  a  Gaussian  noise  gener¬ 
ator  was  sampled  eveiy  20/ts  and  coded  in  12-bit  form  by  a 
digital  delay  line  built  to  our  specifications  by  the  Physical 
Data  Company.  The  delay  was  adjusted  to  correspond  to  the 
desired  period,  and  then  by  closinca|‘re^dfl^W'Uch,  input 
to  thefldgLyJ)inejwas  injected,  aira  thd  sq^arlooped  or  re¬ 
peated  indefinitely  in  digital  form.  Appropriate  filtering  re¬ 
moved  the  spectral  artifacts  associated  with  digital  process¬ 
ing.  The  RFNs  had  periods  of  100, 50, 20, 10, 5, 2, 1,  and  0.5 
ms  which  corresponded  to  frequencies  of  10,  20,  50,  100, 
200,  500,  1000,  and  2000  Hz,  respectively.  Two  modes  of 
stimulus  presentation  were  used:  For  one  mode,  the  periodic 
signal  was  alternated  with  on-line  noise  (the  signal  and  the 
noise  were  each  on  for  300  ms) ;  for  the  other  mode,  the  noise 
was  on  continuously,  and  the  signal  was  pulsed  (the  super¬ 
imposed  signal  was  on  for  300  ms  and  off  for  300  ms).  The 
on-line  noise  was  always  delivered  at  80  dB  SPL,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  periodic  signal  Was  adjusted  to  a  particular 
criterion  level  by  the  listener.  Timing  was  controlled  by  a 
preset  counter  driven  by  a  Rockland  5100  frequency  synthe¬ 
sizer,  and  electronic  switches  used  for  alternating  the  stimuli 
were  set  for  a  linear  rise-fall  time  of  25  ms.  For  repetition 
frequencies  of  50  Hz  and  above,  both  the  noise  and  the  RFNs 
were  high-pass  filtered  at  the  lowest  frequency  of  the  period¬ 
ic  signal  (the  spectral  fundamental)  and  low-pass  filtered  at 
8000  Hz,  using  filters  with  slopes  of  48  dB/oct.  At  repetition 
frequencies  below  the  50-Hz  response  limit  of  both  the  delay 
line  and  the  headphones,  high-pass  filtering  was  maintained 
at  50  Hz  and  the  low-pass  filtering  was  again  8000  Hz  for 
both  the  signal  and  the  on-line  noise.  The  intensity  of  the 
RFNs  was  increased  or  decreased  as  desired  by  the  listener 
by  turning  the  unseen  dial  of  an  attenuator  having  1-dB 
steps.  Stimuli  were  presented  diotically  through  matched 
TDH-49  headphones  having  a  flat  response  (  ±  1  dB)  from 
50-8000  Hz  while  listeners  were  seated  in  an  audiometric 
room  having  an  ambient  SPL  of  25  dBA. 


C.  Procedure 

Listeners  were  presented  with  each  of  the  eight  signal 
frequencies  once  during  an  experimental  session.  At  each 
frequency,  they  were  instructed  to  make  the  five  different 
types  of  judgments  described  in  detail  below.  For  the  first 
three  judgments,  the  RFNs  were  alternated  with  80-dB  SPL 
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on-line  noise,  with  each  on  for  300  ms  before  switching.  For 
the  last  two  judgments,  the  80-dB  noise  was  continuous,  and 
the  mixed  (added)  periodic  sound  was  alternately  on  for  300 
ms  and  off  for  300  ms. 

Five  types  of  judgments  were  made  in  the  following  or¬ 
der. 

( 1 )  Continuity /discontinuity  transition  (upper  limit  of 
temporal  induction):  The  intensity  of  the  RFN  alternated 
with  noise  was  adjusted  to  the  lowest  level  at  which  it  seemed 
discontinuous  or  pulsant  (just  below  this  limit,  listeners  re¬ 
ported  hearing  continuous  iterance  that  was  either  pitch  or 
motorboating). 

(2)  Threshold  for  detection  of  signal  presence  when  al¬ 
ternated  with  noise:  The  RFN  was  adjusted  to  the  lowest 
level  at  which  its  presence  could  be  detected  (i.e.,  it  was 
noticeably  different  from  silence). 

(3)  Threshold  for  detection  of  signal  repetition  when 
alternated  with  noise:  The  RFN  was  adjusted  to  the  lowest 
level  at  which  iteration  (either  pitch  or  infrapitch  repeti¬ 
tion)  could  be  heard. 

(4)  Threshold  for  detection  of  signal  presence  when 
superimposed  upon  noise:  The  RFN  was  adjusted  to  the  low¬ 
est  level  at  which  its  presence  could  be  detected  as  an  inter¬ 
mittent  addition  to  the  continuous  noise. 

(5)  Threshold  for  detection  of  signal  repetition  when 
superimposed  upon  noise:  The  RFN  was  adjusted  to  the  low¬ 
est  level  at  which  iteration  (either  pitch  or  infrapitch)  could 
be  heard  for  the  intermittent  addition  to  the  continuous 
noise. 

There  were  six  experimental  sessions.  Each  session  was 
split  into  two  parts  separated  by  a  5-min  rest  period.  During 
part  A,  listeners  were  presented  with  four  of  the  eight  RFN 
frequencies  ( 10,  50,  200,  and  1000  Hz)  presented  in  a  ran¬ 
domly  determined  order.  The  five  types  of  judgments  de¬ 
scribed  above  were  made  successively  in  the  order  listed  for 
each  of  the  frequencies.  Part  B  was  the  same  as  part  A,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  remaining  four  repetition  stimulus  frequencies 
were  employed  (20,  100,  500,  and  2000  Hz).  In  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth  sessions,  part  A  was  presented  first,  followed 
by  part  B.  In  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  sessions,  this  order 
was  reversed.  By  the  end  of  the  study,  each  listener  had  made 
six  judgments  for  each  of  the  five  types  of  thresholds  with 
each  of  the  eight  iterated  noise  segment  frequencies.  It 
should  be  noted  that  each  frozen  waveform  was  used  for  only 
one  session  and  one  listener. 

II.  RESULTS 

The  experimental  data  obtained  are  summarized  in  Ta¬ 
ble  I.  It  can  be  seen  that  induction  was  greatest  (the  contin¬ 
uity/discontinuity  boundaries  were  at  the  highest  ampli¬ 
tudes)  at  infratonal  and  low  tonal  repetition  frequencies.  A 
one-way  analysis  of  variance  with  repeated  measures  yielded 
a  significant  effect  of  frequency  [F(7,21)  =  20.53, 
p  <  0.001  ] ,  and  subsequent  Newman-Keuls  tests  indicated 
that  continuity/discontinuity  thresholds  were  higher 
{p  <  0.05  or  better)  at  repetition  frequencies  from  10-100 
Hz  than  at  repetition  frequencies  from  200-2000  Hz. 

Table  I  also  shows  that,  when  the  RFN  was  alternated 
with  noise,  the  threshold  for  detecting  signal  repetition  was 
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TABLE  I.  Different  types  of  thresholds  for  signals  consisting  of 300-ms  bursts  of  iterated  noise  segments  when  alternated  with,  or  superimposed  upon,  on-line 
noise  at  80  dB  SPL.  Means  and  standard  error  (SE)  of  means  are  in  dB  SPL  and  represent  24  judgments  (six  from  each  of  four  subjects).  For  further  details, 
see  text. 


10 

Repetition  frequency  of  iterated  noise  segment  (Hz) 

20  50  100  200  500 

1000 

2000 

Continuity/discontinuity  transition  (alternation)  (SPL) 

Mean 

73.38 

71.79 

68.08 

66.00 

59.79 

57.58 

53.67 

53.63 

SE 

0.49 

0.93 

0.85 

0.89 

1.65 

1.88 

1.49 

1.78 

Detection  of  signal  presence  (alternation)  (SPL) 

Mean 

31.21 

30.50 

29.50 

30.25 

28.46 

28.88 

28.00 

30.46 

SE 

0.80 

0.90 

0.81 

0.70 

0.75 

0.85 

0.73 

0.98 

Detection  of  signal  pitch  or  motorboating  (alternation)  (SPL) 

Mean 

36.58 

34.88 

32.29 

31.71 

29.29 

29.71 

28.13 

31.13 

SE 

1.34 

1.28 

1.08 

0.82 

0.79 

0.83 

0.65 

0.95 

Detection  of  signal  presence  (simultaneous)  (SPL) 

Mean 

70.54 

70.58 

69.67 

69.46 

68.21 

66.63 

65.08 

64.75 

SE 

0.44 

0.55 

0.51 

0.56 

0.47 

0.55 

0.81 

0.57 

Detection  of  signal  pitch  or  motorboating  (simultaneous)  (SPL) 

Mean 

75.58 

75.29 

72.21 

70.92 

68.63 

66.79 

65.50 

65.54 

SE 

0.45 

0.57 

0.88 

0.56 

0.60 

0.66 

0.82 

0.66 

several  dB  above  the  threshold  for  detecting  signal  presence 
for  the  infratonal  and  low  tonal  frequencies.  Planned  orthog¬ 
onal  comparisons  (Kirk,  1968,  pp.  73-76)  indicated  that  the 
two  thresholds  differed  reliably  (p  <  0.01 )  at  repetition  fre¬ 
quencies  of  10,  20,  and  30  Hz.  As  the  intensity  level  was 
raised  for  these  low  frequencies,  the  repeated  frozen  noise 
(RFN)  was  heard  first  only  as  a  faint  continuous  hiss  with¬ 
out  detectable  iteration:  An  appreciable  increase  in  ampli¬ 
tude  (3-5  dB)  above  the  absolute  detection  threshold  was 
required  before  effects  attributable  to  repetition  could  be 
heard.  The  boundary  between  pitch  which  seems  completely 
homogeneous  and  tonal  and  pitch  with  a  noisy  or  hisslike 
quality  occurs  at  about  100  Hz  (Warren  and  Bashford, 
198 1 ).  As  shown  in  Table  I,  the  pitch  corresponding  to  these 
purely  tonal  RFNs  was  detected  at  signal  intensities  approx¬ 
imating  the  absolute  detection  threshold. 

Although  simultaneous  masking  was  absent  when  the 
periodic  sounds  were  alternated  with  on-line  noise,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  forward  and  backward  masking  produced  by  noise 
bursts  preceding  and  following  the  signal  needs  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  The  300-ms  duration  of  interruptions  used  for  both 
induction  and  threshold  measurements  would  be  expected  to 
produce  only  a  slight,  if  any,  increase  in  thresholds  in  the 
present  study  (for  a  discussion  of  the  limits  of  forward  and 
backward  masking  and  their  interactions,  see  Elliot,  1971; 
Wilson  and  Carhart,  1971 ).  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  any  residual  masking  of  this  type,  the  threshold 
for  detection  of  repetition  when  the  signal  was  alternated 
with  noise  was  subtracted  from  the  amplitude  corresponding 
to  the  continuity  /discontinuity  transition  to  obtain  the  sen¬ 
sation  level  (SL)  at  the  upper  limit  of  auditory  induction  for 
each  stimulus  frequency.  These  values  were  used  to  con¬ 
struct  Fig.  1  showing  the  existence  regions  for  temporal  in¬ 
duction  (illusory  continuity  of  acoustic  repetition)  and  for 
pulsation  (perception  of  discontinuity).  Listeners’  SLs  for 
induction  were  subjected  to  an  analysis  of  variance  that 
yielded  a  significant  effect  of  frequency  [F(7,21)  =  7.08, 
p  <0.001  ].  Subsequent  Newman-Keuls  tests  indicated  that 
the  existence  region  for  iterance  was  diminished  (p  <0.05) 
for  repetition  frequencies  of  1-2  kHz. 


The  correspondence  between  the  continuity /discontin¬ 
uity  transition  and  the  threshold  for  detection  of  repetition 
under  conditions  of  simultaneous  masking  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2.  The  data  for  these  two  thresholds  were  compared  in  a  two- 
factor  analysis  of  variance  that  yielded  significant  main  ef¬ 
fects  of  threshold  type  [F(  1 ,3 )  =  1 6.40,  p  <  0.05  ]  and  repe¬ 
tition  frequency  [F(7,21)  =  38.53,  p <0.0001]  and  a 
significant  interaction  [F(7,21 )  =  4.20,  p<  0.005].  Subse¬ 
quent  Newman-Keuls  tests  indicated  that  thresholds  for  re¬ 
petition  detection  under  simultaneous  masking  were  higher 
(p  <0.05  or  better)  than  the  continuity /discontinuity  tran¬ 
sition  at  corresponding  repetition  frequencies  of 200  Hz  and 
above,  but  these  two  measures  did  not  differ  reliably  at  repe¬ 
tition  frequencies  of  100  Hz  and  below.  Thus  noise  was  a 
relatively  poor  inducer  of  continuity  for  purely  tonal  sounds, 
in  keeping  with  the  data  reported  by  Warren  etal.  (1972)  for 
300-ms  sinusoidal  tones  alternated  with  300-ms  noises. 

ill.  DISCUSSION 

Three  types  of  temporal  induction  have  been  described: 
homophonic,  contextual  catenation,  and  heterophonic 


REPETITION  FREQUENCY  (HZ) 


FIO.  1.  The  dijcontinuity/ccmtinuity  boundary  in  sensation  level  (dB 
above  repetition  detection  threshold )  for  frozen  noise  segments  with  differ¬ 
ent  repetition  frequencies  when  alternated  each  300  ms  with  80-dB  SPL  on¬ 
line  noise.  For  further  description,  see  the  text. 
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FIG.  2.  Comparison  of  the  continuity/discontinuity  boundary  ( upper  limit 
of  temporal  induction)  with  the  signal  threshold  under  simultaneous  mask¬ 
ing.  The  continuity/discontinuity  threshold  is  for  the  iterated  signal  when 
alternated  each  300  ms  with  an  80-dB  broadband  noise,  and  the  masked 
threshold  is  for  the  detection  of  signal  repetition  when  added  intermittently 
(on  300  ms  and  off  300  ms)  to  a  continuous  80-dB  broadband  noise.  All 
values  are  in  dB  SPL.  For  further  details,  see  the  text. 


(Warren,  1984).  Homophonic  induction  is  the  simplest,  and 
its  characteristics  can  facilitate  understanding  of  the  others. 
It  occurs  when  two  intensity  levels  of  otherwise  identical 
sounds  are  alternated,  and  consists  of  the  apparent  continu¬ 
ity  of  the  fainter  level.  The  sounds  producing  homophonic 
induction  can  be  periodic  (such  as  two  levels  of  a  sinusoidal 
tone)  or  nonperiodic  (such  as  two  levels  of  a  noise) — in  each 
case,  induction  of  the  fainter  occurs  at  all  audible  differences 
for  all  audible  levels.  It  seems  that  the  segments  of  the 
weaker  sound  occurring  before  and  after  each  segment  of  the 
louder  sound  cause  it  ( the  louder  sound )  to  be  factored  into 
two  portions.  One  of  these  portions  corresponds  to  the  level 
of  the  fainter  sound  and  provides  the  bridging  continuity, 
while  the  residue  (the  original  louder  level  minus  the  fainter 
level)  appears  as  a  pulsed  addition  to  the  continuous  sound. 
A  simple  demonstration  of  this  subtractive  factoring  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  observation  that,  when  80-  and  82-dB  levels  of 
the  same  noise  are  alternated  and  listeners  perceive  the  80- 
dB  level  as  continuous,  they  paradoxically  hear  the  82-dB 
level  as  a  pulsedyhmfer  sound  (Warren,  1982, p.  141).  While 
the  subtractive  nature  of  induction  is  not  as  obvious  when 
the  inducer  and  inducee  are  qualitatively  different,  there  is 
evidence  that  the  two  other  types  of  temporal  induction  also 
involve  a  subtractive  processing  that  may  reverse  the  effects 
of  masking  (Warren,  1984). 

Contextual  catenation  occurs  when  a  time-varying  sig¬ 
nal  such  as  speech  is  interrupted  by  a  louder  extraneous 
sound.  When  the  peripheral  neural  overlap  requirements 
(discussed  earlier)  are  met,  the  contextual  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  intact  segments  can  lead  to  perceptual  synthesis 
of  fragments  differing  from  the  preceding  and  following  por¬ 
tions  of  the  signal.  Listeners  hear  the  signal  as  uninterrupted 
and  cannot  distinguish  the  restored  segments  from  those 
physically  present.  In  addition  to  phonemic  restorations 
(Warren,  1970;Bashford  and  Warren,  1987),  contextual  ca¬ 
tenation  can  restore  missing  notes  of  a  melody  played  on  the 
piano  (Sasaki,  1980)  and  can  synthesize  obliterated  seg¬ 


ments  of  tonal  frequency  glides  (Dannenbring,  1976;  Ciocca 
and  Bregman,  1987). 

Heterophonic  continuity  refers  to  the  apparent  lack  of 
interruption  of  a  particular  sound  when  replaced  by  a  qual¬ 
itatively  different  louder  sound  that  meets  the  specifications 
of  the  peripheral  overlap  rule.  Tones  are  often  employed  as 
the  fainter  sound,  but  other  periodic  sounds  can  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  iteration  of  nonsinusoidal  waveforms  can  be  de¬ 
tected  at  infratonal  frequencies  (below  20  Hz),  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  study  has  examined  the  induction  of  tonal  and  infratonal 
repeated  frozen  noises  over  a  range  extending  from  10-2000 
Hz. 

Let  us  compare  the  auditory  mechanisms  employed  for 
the  detection  of  repetition  in  the  tonal  and  infratonal  ranges, 
and  their  relevance  to  the  observations  made  in  the  present 
study.  In  the  infratonal  range,  perception  of  frozen  noise 
repetition  is  based  upon  the  iteration  of  neural  response  pat¬ 
terns.  This  temporal  information  is  available  at  all  loci  on  the 
basilar  membrane,  for,  when  a  j-oct  bandpass  filter  (approx¬ 
imating  a  critical  band)  is  swept  through  the  audible  range, 
then  an  infrapitch  repetition  (attributable  to  the  interaction 
of  unresolved  harmonics  within  a  critical  band )  can  be  heard 
at  all  center  frequencies  of  the  filter  (Warren  and  Bashford, 
1981 ).  As  the  RFN  frequency  is  raised  into  the  tonal  range, 
then  individual  lower  harmonics  can  be  resolved  along  the 
basilar  membrane  ( see  Plomp,  1 964,  for  the  limits  of  spectral 
resolution),  and  two  additional  neural  correlates  of  RFN 
repetition  appear  along  with  the  iterated  neural  patterns  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  unresolved  higher  harmonics  (Warren, 
1982,  pp.  82-85).  The  resolved  harmonics  can  provide  spec¬ 
tral  information  concerning  RFN  repetition  frequency 
through  the  positioning  of  stimulation  maxima  on  the  basi¬ 
lar  membrane,  and  may  also  provide  temporal  information 
based  upon  the  phase  locking  of  nerve  fiber  responses  (for  a 
discussion  of  place  cues  and  phase-locked  cues  to  the  pitch  of 
complex  tones,  see  de  Boer,  1976,  and  Evans,  1978).  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  once  the  peripheral  overlap  rule  is  satisfied,  then 
gaps  in  the  cues  to  repetition  do  not  interfere  with  the  appar¬ 
ent  continuity  of  repeated  frozen  noises:  The  perceptual  syn¬ 
thesis  of  RFNs  restores  all  of  the  qualitative  attributes  of 
repetition. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  1,  illusory  continuity  of  iterance 
occurred  at  higher  sensation  levels  for  repetition  frequencies 
from  10-100  Hz  than  for  frequencies  from  200-2000  Hz. 
This  change  in  induction  limits  was  both  monotonic  and 
gradual,  and  not  related  in  any  direct  fashion  to  the  pitch/in¬ 
frapitch  transition  at  20  Hz.  The  lower  pulsation  thresholds 
at  higher  frequencies  may  be  attributable  to  the  increase  in 
spacing  between  harmonic  components.  This  greater  fre¬ 
quency  separation  enhances  spectral  resolution  and  concen¬ 
trates  stimulation  at  those  neurons  with  characteristic  fre¬ 
quencies  close  to  the  resolved  harmonics.  The  concentration 
of  spectral  power  at  discrete  loci  would  necessitate  a  drop  in 
level  of  a  tonal  RFN  in  order  for  the  80-dB  noise  bursts  to 
satisfy  induction’s  peripheral  overlap  rule. 

Figure  2  shows  that  the  transition  from  induction  to 
pulsation  of  an  RFN  remained  close  to  the  simultaneous 
masking  threshold  for  infratonal  and  low  tonal  frequencies. 
The  transition  of  RFNs  from  noisy  tones  to  smooth,  homo- 
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geneous  tones  occurs  at  about  100  Hz  (Warren  and  Bash- 
ford,  1981 ),  and  it  can  be  seen  that  the  pulsation  thresholds 
diverged  from  masked  thresholds  above  that  repetition  fre¬ 
quency.  A  similar  separation  of  masking  and  pulsation  limits 
for  pure  tones  induced  by  noise  has  been  reported  by  Warren 
et  al.  (1972).  They  alternated  300-ms  bursts  of  tones  and 
noises  of  various  spectral  compositions  and  found  that  in¬ 
duction  limits  were  10  dB  or  more  below  the  simultaneous 
masking  limits. 

Why  do  pulsation  thresholds  diverge  from  simultaneous 
masking  thresholds  for  tonal  induction  by  noise?  One  possi¬ 
ble  explanation  starts  by  considering  that  pulsation  thresh¬ 
olds  represent  the  lower  limit  for  detecting  signal  absence  in 
noise.  Noises  are  characterized  by  rapid  changes  in  ampli¬ 
tude  that  produce  rapidly  fluctuating  levels  of  neuronal 
stimulation.  If,  when  the  noise  is  present,  neurons  that  had 
been  responding  previously  to  a  steady  tone  exhibit  momen¬ 
tary  dips  below  the  activity  levels  corresponding  to  the  tone, 
then  absence  of  that  tone  is  signaled,  and  induction  is 
blocked.  Hence,  pulsation  thresholds  of  the  tones  were  not 
determined  by  the  average  SPL  of  the  noise  (as  appears  to  be 
the  case  for  the  simultaneous  masking  of  tone  by  noise),  but 
rather  by  transitory  minima  in  the  noise  power  spectrum. 
When  the  inducee  was  a  periodic  sound  that  itself  had  a 
noiselike  quality  (RFNs  up  to  100  Hz),  it  appears  that  the 
brief  dips  in  the  amplitude  of  the  on-line  noise  inducer  did 
not  block  induction,  and  that  the  average  sound-pressure 
levels  of  the  two  fluctuating  sounds  determined  both  induc¬ 
tion  limits  and  simultaneous  masking  limits. 
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Illusory  continuity  of  interrupted  speech:  Speech  rate  determines 
durational  limits 
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Deleted  segments  of  speech  can  be  restored  perceptually  if  they  are  replaced  by  a  louder  noise. 

An  earlier  study  of  this  “phonemic  restoration  effect”  found  that,  when  recorded  discourse  was 
interrupted  periodically  by  noise,  the  durational  limit  for  illusory  continuity  corresponded  to 
the  average  word  duration.  The  present  study  employed  a  different  passage  of  discourse 
recorded  by  a  different  speaker.  Durational  limits  for  apparent  continuity  of  discourse 
interrupted  by  noise  were  measured  at  the  normal  (original)  playback  speed,  as  well  as  at  rates 
'’at  were  15%  greater  and  15%  less.  At  the  normal  playback  rate,  once  again  the  limit  of 
continuity  approximated  the  average  word  duration — but  of  especial  interest  was  the  finding 
that  changes  in  playback  rate  produced  proportional  changes  in  continuity  limits.  These 
results,  together  with  other  evidence,  suggest  that  phonemic  restorations  represent  a  special 
linguistic  application  of  a  general  auditory  mechanism  (auditory  induction)  producing 
appropriate  syntheses  of  obliterated  sounds,  and  that  for  discourse  the  limits  of  illusory 
continuity  correspond  to  a  fixed  amount  of  verbal  information,  and  not  a  fixed  temporal  value. 

PACS  numbers:  43.7 l.Es,  43.70.Fq 

KPOSR’TK*  8  9-1  §77 

INTRODUCTION  bands  having  different  center  frequencies  paralleled  their 

potential  for  masking  the  speech  signal. 

When  portions  of  an  acoustic  signal  (either  verbal  or  In  a  second  experiment,  Bashford  and  Warren  present- 

nonverbal)  are  removed  and  replaced  by  a  louder  extraneous  ed  listeners  with  broadband  speech  of  three  types:  (1)  an 

sound,  the  fragments  are  restored  perceptually  if  certain  unfiltered  version  of  the  discourse  passage  used  in  the  first 

conditions  are  met.  This  “continuity  effect,”  also  known  as  experiment;  (2)  the  same  discourse  passage  presented  at  the 

“auditory  induction,”  requires  that  deleted  portions  of  the  same  word  rate  but  read  with  the  order  of  words  reversed 

signal  be  replaced  by  a  potential  masker  (Miller  and  Lick-  (intonation  and  phrasing  approximated  that  of  discourse); 

lider,  1950;  Bashford  and  Warren,  1987;  Houtgast,  1972;  and  (3)  lists  of  isolated  monosyllabic  words.  Threshold  gap 

Verschuure,  1978;  Warren  eta!.,  1972).  Under  these  condi-  durations  were  equivalent  (about  50  ms)  for  each  of  the 

tions,  illusory  continuity  may  persist  through  noise-filled  three  types  of  speech  when  the  signals  were  interrupted  by 

gaps  lasting  several  hundreds  of  ms  or  more  and  may  involve  silence.  However,  there  was  a  differential  increase  in  thresh- 

either  the  simple  continuation  of  steady-state  signals  such  as  old  durations  when  gaps  in  the  stimuli  were  filled  with  a 

tones,  or  the  reconstruction  of  portions  of  time-varying  sig-  broadband  noise  matching  the  spectra  of  the  speech  signals 

nals  such  as  the  “phonemic  restoration”  of  interrupted  and  having  a  greater  amplitude.  Threshold  gap  durations  for 

speech  (Warren  and  Obusek,  1971).  For  a  review  of  the  isolated  monosyllables  and  for  the  discourse  passage  read 

literature  and  theory  encompassing  both  verbal  and  nonver-  with  backward  word  order  both  increased  by  about  100  ms 

bal  auditory  induction,  see  Warren  ( 1984).  when  gaps  in  these  stimuli  were  filled  with  noise.  In  marked 

Bashford  and  Warren  ( 1987)  conducted  two  experi-  contrast,  when  noise  was  added  to  gaps  in  the  normal  read- 

ments  in  which  listeners  were  presented  with  speech  inter-  ing  of  the  discourse  passage,  continuity  threshold  durations 

rupted  by  louder  noise  and  were  required  to  adjust  the  dura-  increased  about  250  ms  above  the  value  found  for  silence, 

tion  of  periodic  gaps  to  their  thresholds  for  detecting  speech  and,  once  again  ( as  in  the  first  experiment  using  filtered  dis- 

deletion  (the  upper  limit  of  phonemic  restoration).  In  one  course  with  spectrally  matched  interpolated  noise),  the 

experiment,  recorded  discourse  ( a  passage  from  an  article  in  threshold  gap  duration  was  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  aver- 

a  popular  magazine )  was  bandpass  filtered  ( remaining  intel-  age  word  duration. 

ligible)  and  then  interrupted  by  silence  or  by  a  bandpass-  The  manipulation  of  linguistic  context  in  the  study  by 

filtered  noise.  When  the  discourse  was  interrupted  by  si-  Bashford  and  Warren  produced  substantial  variations  in 

Irnce,  the  threshold  for  detection  of  gaps  averaged  about  75  thresholds  for  discontinuity.  These  findings  led  the  investi- 

ms.  However,  when  the  speech  band  was  interrupted  by  a  gators  to  suggest  that  the  durational  limits  for  induction  may 

louder  band  of  noise  having  the  same  center  frequency  (1.5  provide  a  sensitive  measure  of  the  effect  of  context  upon  the 

kHz)  and  a  slightly  greater  bandwidth,  the  threshold  gap  size  of  linguistic  chunks  employed  in  the  perceptual  organi- 

duration  increased  dramatically  to  304  ms,  a  value  almost  zation  of  speech.  Of  especial  interest  to  the  present  study  was 

exactly  equal  to  the  average  word  duration  in  the  passage  the  observation  that  the  upper  limit  for  induction  with  dis- 

(306  ms,  discounting  pause  time).  Further,  the  differential  course  was  equivalent  to  the  average  word  duration.  How- 

efficacy  in  producing  phonemic  restorations  for  other  noise  ever,  even  though  it  appears  clear  that  context  does  influence 
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the  size  of  speech  fragments  subject  to  restoration,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  close  correspondence  found  between  the  upper 
limit  of  auditory  induction  and  the  average  duration  of 
words  was  fortuitous,  and  the  consequence  of  a  general  dura¬ 
tional  limit  for  illusory  continuity  of  discourse.  The  present 
study  was  designed  to  determine  whether  the  upper  limit  for 
continuity  of  discourse  has  fixed  temporal  constraints  or 
varies  with  the  rate  of  delivery  (and  hence  the  duration  of 
linguistic  segments).  A  different  discourse  passage  was  re¬ 
corded  by  a  different  speaker  and  played  back  at  three  rates. 
In  one  condition,  the  average  word  duration  was  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  in  the  earlier  study.  In  the  remaining  two 
conditions,  durations  of  components  within  the  passage 
were  expanded  or  compressed  by  1 5%  to  determine  whether 
the  durational  limit  of  induction  would  covary  with  signal 
rate. 

I.  METHOD 

A.  Subjects 

The  40  subjects  ( 18  men  and  22  women)  were  enrolled 
in  the  Introductory  Psychology  course  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin — Jfil^fc£eefnd  wQ-e  tithec  gjrfi_  p)n~|sqijii 
or  paid  for  their  participation  in  the  study.  They  were  select¬ 
ed  from  a  larger  pool  of  listeners  on  the  basis  of  an  audiomet¬ 
ric  screening  task  described  in  the  procedure  section. 

B.  Stimuli 

The  speech  stimulus  was  a  passage  from  the  U.S.  Consti¬ 
tution.  The  reading  was  produced  in  a  sound-attenuating 
chamber  (I AC  series  400  A)  by  a  male  speaker  having  a 
general  American  dialect.  The  passage  was  initially  recorded 
using  a  Sony  model  F-98  cardioid  microphone  and  a  Sony 
model  TC-40  cassette  recorder  that  was  equipped  with  an 
automatic  gain  control.  This  initial  recording  was  then 
bandpass  filtered  from  200-5000  Hz  with  slopes  of  48 
dB/oct  (Rockland  model  852  filter)  and  then  rerecorded  at 
three  different  tape  speeds  on  separate  tracks  of  an  Ampex 
440-C  8-track  recorder  equipped  with  a  continuously  ad¬ 
justable  speed  control.  One  version  of  the  passage  was  re¬ 
corded  at  the  same  tape  speed  used  for  playback  (7j  ips). 
The  two  remaining  versions  of  the  passage  were  recorded 
with  tape  speed  altered  so  that,  upon  playback  at  1\  ips,  one 
version  was  heard  at  a  rate  15%  greater  and  the  other  at  a 
rate  1 5%  less  than  that  of  the  original  recording.  The  speech 
sounded  normal  at  each  of  the  three  rates,  but  differences  in 
playback  speed  produced  differences  in  the  spectra  of  the 
stimuli.  In  order  to  provide  spectrally  matched  noise  for 
each  stimulus,  pink  noise  (that  is,  noise  with  equal  power  per 
octave  which  approximates  the  long-term  average  spectrum 
of  speech)  was  subjected  to  the  identical  bandpass  filtering 
employed  for  the  original  recording  of  the  speech  (200-S000 
Hz)  and  then  recorded  on  separate  tracks  of  the  multitrack 
recorder  at  three  different  speeds  (7)  ips,  7}  ips  +  15%,  and 
7J  ips  -  15%). 

When  presented  at  its  original  rate,  the  discourse  pas¬ 
sage  lasted  39  min  and  had  an  overall  word  rate  of  1 85  wpm. 
The  percentage  of  pause  time  in  the  passage  was  8.6%  as 
determined  through  measurements  of  amplitude-level  trac- 
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ings  (Briiel  &  Kjaer  model  2305  graphic  level  recorder  with 
pen  speed  of  4  mm/s  and  paper  speed  of  1  mm/s) .  The  aver¬ 
age  word  duration  (with  pause  time  discounted)  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  be  296  ms  for  the  normal  version  of  the  passage,  252 
ms  for  the  accelerated  version  of  the  passage,  and  340  ms  for 
the  decelerated  version.  Amplitude  fluctuations  were  also 
determined  graphically  for  each  speech  recording  (pen 
speed  4  mm/s,  paper  speed  0.3  mm/s)  and  were  found  to  be 
equivalent  for  corresponding  portions  of  the  passage  at  each 
signal  rate. 

C.  Apparatus 

The  six  signals  recorded  on  the  multitrack  recorder 
(three  of  which  were  speech  and  three  noise  as  described 
above)  were  fed  to  separate  subchannels  of  a  Yamaha  PM- 
430  8-channel  mixer.  The  desired  speech  signal  and  its 
matching  noise  band  were  passed  from  separate  master  out¬ 
puts  of  the  mixer  to  individual  electronic  switches  (Grason- 
Stadler  model  1287-B).  The  two  switches  were  set  for  10-ms 
rise/fall  and  were  triggered  alternately,  with  a  50%  duty 
cycle,  by  pulses  from  a  Grason-Stadler  model  1219  sequence 
counter.  The  sequence  counter  was  driven  by  a  Grason- 
Stadler  model  1270  level  zone  detector  that  produced  logic 
pulses  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  square  wave  input  from  a 
Wavetek  model  135  function  generator.  During  the  experi¬ 
ment,  this  generator,  with  its  dial  hidden  from  view,  was 
adjusted  by  listeners  to  vary  the  rate  (duration)  of  speech 
interruption.  The  control  knob  produced  a  linear  change  in 
interruption  rate  with  turning  angle  over  a  range  of  0.40-25 
interruptions  per  second  (ips).  The  corresponding  dura¬ 
tions  of  speech  off-time  and  on-time  during  each  cycle  of 
interruption,  ranged  from  1250-20  ms,  as  measured  with  an 
accuracy  of  0.01  ms  by  a  Hewlett-Packard  5321-A  frequen¬ 
cy  counter.  The  alternately  gated  signals  from  the  two 
electronic  switches  were  combined  with  a  Grason-Stadler 
model  1292  passive  mixer,  passed  through  an  impedance¬ 
matching  transformer  (Grason-Stadler  model  E10589A), 
and  finally  transduced  diotically  through  a  matched  pair  of 
Telephonies  TDH-49  headphones  mounted  in  MX  41/AR 
cushions.  The  stimuli  were  presented  at  an  average  (C- 
scale)  amplitude  of  62  dB  for  speech  and  72  dB  for  noise,  as 
measured  with  a  Briiel  &  Kjaer  model  2204  sound  level  me¬ 
ter  equipped  with  a  6-cc  earphone  coupler  and  operating  in 
slow  response  mode. 

D.  Audiotnatric  screening 

At  least  1  day  prior  to  participation  in  the  formal  experi¬ 
ment,  listeners  were  screened  individually  in  an  IAC  single- 
walled  sound-attenuating  chamber.  A  Bekesy-type  tracking 
procedure  was  used  with  a  diotically  presented  sinusoidal 
tone  changing  from  500  Hz  to  8  kHz  in  alternately  ascending 
and  descending  frequency  sweeps  of  I  oct/min.  Subjects 
tracked  their  thresholds  by  pressing  and  releasing  a  remote 
control  switch  for  the  audiometer  (Grason-Stadler  model 
E-800),  which  produced  a  decrease  or  increase  in  tonal  in¬ 
tensity  at  a  rate  of  2.5  dB/s.  Listeners  having  threshold  trac¬ 
ings  deviating  by  more  than  22.5  dB  from  normal  at  any 
frequency  were  not  included  in  the  formal  experiment.  Un¬ 
der  these  criteria  for  screening  (which  were  chosen  to  ex- 
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elude  not  only  listeners  with  hearing  impairments,  but  also 
those  who  failed  to  follow  the  standard  audiometric  instruc¬ 
tions  for  threshold  tracking),  approximately  50%  of  the  lis¬ 
teners  qualified  for  further  participation  in  the  study. 

E.  Procedure 

Subjects  were  told  that  they  would  be  listening  to  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  that  their  task  would  be 
to  adjust  a  dial  to  the  point  where  interruptions  of  the  voice 
became  clearly  detectable.  After  the  experimenter  presented 
them  with  samples  of  discourse  interrupted  by  silence  at 
both  the  longest  (1.25-s)  and  shortest  (20-ms)  durations 
available  through  turning  of  the  control  dial,  the  subjects 
were  allowed  to  briefly  explore  the  effects  of  different  inter¬ 
ruption  rates  by  turning  the  control  dial  themselves.  They 
were  then  permitted  to  make  two  practice  adjustments  for 
normal  rate  discourse  interrupted  by  silence  and  by  noise. 
Prior  to  each  threshold  adjustment,  the  control  knob  was  set 
to  produce  the  highest  interruption  rate  of  25  ips  (interrup¬ 
tions  of  20  ms).  Each  listener  made  a  total  of  18  formal 
threshold  adjustments,  with  6  adjustments  made  at  each 
playback  rate  in  a  separate  block  of  trials.  The  order  in  which 
signal  rates  were  presented  was  original,  slow,  and  fast  for 
half  of  the  listeners,  and  was  original,  fast,  and  slow  for  the 
remaining  listeners.  Within  each  block,  adjustments  were 
made  alternately  with  silence  and  noise  as  interrupters,  be¬ 
ginning  with  interpolated  silence.  Listeners  were  given  as 
much  time  as  needed  to  make  their  threshold  adjustments. 
The  average  duration  of  an  experimental  session,  including 
instruction  and  debriefing,  was  approximately  25  min. 

II.  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  median  off-time  for  a  listener’s  three  judgments  of 
the  lower  limit  of  speech  discontinuity  was  considered  the 
deletion  detection  threshold  for  each  condition.  The  means 
of  those  median  off-times  are  presented  in  Table  I  for  inter¬ 
ruption  by  silence  and  by  noise  for  the  three  speech  rates 
employed.  A  two-way  analysis  of  variance  for  repeated  mea¬ 
sures  yielded  significant  main  effects  of  interrupter 
(F=  61.64,  p<0.001)  and  speech  rate  (f=  27.06, 
p<  0.001)  and  a  significant  interaction  (F=  15.68, 
p  <  0.001 ).  Subsequent  Tukey  tests  indicated  that  thresholds 
were  significantly  higher  (p  <  0.01 )  at  each  signal  rate  when 
speech  was  interrupted  by  noise  rather  than  silence.  Thresh¬ 
olds  also  differed  across  playback  rates  (p<0.01 )  for  all 
comparisons)  when  the  speech  stimuli  were  interrupted  by 


TABLE  I.  Man  deletion  detection  threshold*  ( in  ms  off-time)  for  connect¬ 
ed  discourse  at  three  playback  rates.  Changes  in  thresholds  from  values  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  normal  rate  are  given  as  A%. 


Playback  rate 

Interrupter 

Normal 

Increased  13% 

Decreased  13% 

Mean 

Mean  (A%) 

Mean  (A%) 

Noise 

27S.7 

229.4  (  -  17.7) 

312.7  (  +  12.2) 

Silence 

99.3 

92.0  (  -  7.4) 

1 14.0  (  +  14.8) 

noise.  By  Tukey  tests,  thresholds  did  not  differ  across  play¬ 
back  rates  when  the  speech  stimuli  were  interrupted  by  si¬ 
lence.  However,  Dunnett  comparisons  for  the  silent  gap  con¬ 
ditions  did  indicate  (p<0.01 )  that  interruption  thresholds 
were  higher  at  the  decreased  playback  rate  than  at  the  re¬ 
maining  rates.1 

The  interpolation  of  noise  rather  than  silence  in  the 
speech-free  portions  of  the  switching  cycle  produced  an  in¬ 
crease  in  threshold  gap  durations,  this  increase  ranging  from 
137  ms  at  the  most  rapid  speech  rate  to  about  199  ms  at  the 
slowest  rate.  The  resulting  upper  durational  limits  of  dis¬ 
course  continuity  with  interpolated  noise  (ranging  from 
about  230  ms  to  about  313  ms  off-time,  depending  on  signal 
rate)  are  similar  to  the  durational  limits  previously  observed 
by  Bashford  and  W arren  ( 1 98 7 )  using  the  same  interruption 
paradigm  but  a  different  discourse  passage. 

In  that  earlier  study,  as  mentioned  briefly  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction,  deletion  detection  thresholds  were  obtained  for  a 
recorded  excerpt  read  from  an  article  appearing  in  a  popular 
magazine.  When  regularly  spaced  gaps  in  the  verbal  stimu¬ 
lus  were  filled  with  spectrally  matched  noise,  threshold  gap 
durations  averaged  304  ms,  corresponding  to  99%  of  the 
average  duration  of  words  in  that  passage  ( 306  ms ) .  Similar 
effects  of  interpolated  noise  were  obtained  with  the  passage 
employed  in  the  present  study.  When  the  reading  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  played  back  at  its  original  recording  speed, 
threshold  off-time  with  interpolated  noise  corresponded  to 
94%  of  the  average  word  duration.  When  the  speed  of  play¬ 
back  was  increased,  so  as  to  temporally  compress  all  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  signal  by  15%,  threshold  off-time  decreased  by 
17.7%,  with  the  duration  of  periodic  gaps  equal  to  91%  of 
the  average  word.  In  contrast,  when  the  speed  of  playback 
was  decreased  to  produce  a  15%  expansion  of  the  speech 
signal,  the  threshold  off-time  increased  12.2%  and  equaled 
92%  of  the  average  word  duration.  The  average  percentage 
of  shift  in  threshold  durations  produced  by  a  15%  rate 
change,  disregarding  the  direction  of  change,  was  14.95%. 

Thus,  as  measured  in  the  present  study  and  in  the  earlier 
experiments  of  Bashford  and  Warren  ( 1987),  the  discontin¬ 
uity  threshold  appears  to  reflect  an  informational  limit  rath¬ 
er  than  a  fixed  temporal  limit  for  verbal  induction  of  dis¬ 
course.  Because  the  interruptions  employed  in  these  studies 
were  not  linked  systematically  to  specific  speech  compo¬ 
nents,  interpretation  of  the  results  in  terms  of  possible  sam¬ 
pling  limits  for  perceptual  restoration  must  be  considered  as 
statistical.  On  average,  induction  through  regularly  spaced 
interruptions  begins  to  fail  when  gaps  in  the  speech  signal 
approximate  word  length:  Under  these  conditions,  listeners 
would  receive  only  a  single  fragment  of  an  average  length 
word.  However,  as  mentioned  in  the  Introduction,  Bashford 
and  Warren  found  that  threshold  gap  durations  dropped 
from  about  300  ms  for  a  normal  reading  of  discourse  to  about 
150  ms  (half  the  average  word  duration)  for  the  same  dis¬ 
course  passage  read  at  the  same  rate  but  with  the  order  of 
words  reversed,  and  a  similarly  low  threshold  duration  was 
obtained  for  isolated  monosyllables.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
possible  “world-length”  limit  for  phonemic  restoration  does 
not  apply  when  suprasegmental  syntactic  and  semantic  con¬ 
text  is  absent. 
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'In  the  earlier  experiments  of  Bashford  and  Warren  ( 1987),  interruption 
thresholds  varied  dramatically  for  different  types  of  speech  when  gaps  were 
filled  with  noise  but  were  equivalent  across  stimuli  ( threshold  gap  duration 
about  SO  ms)  when  interpolated  silence  was  employed.  Interruption 
thresholds  in  the  silent  gap  conditions  of  the  present  study  were  higher 
than  in  those  previous  experiments  and  also  appear  to  have  been  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  temporal  properties  of  the  speech  signals.  This  difference 
in  results  is  probably  attributable  to  a  change  in  the  instructions  given  lis¬ 
teners  in  the  present  study.  Participants  in  the  earlier  experiments  experi¬ 
enced  greater  difficulty  making  threshold  judgments  with  interpolated  si¬ 
lence  than  with  interpolated  noise.  Speech  signals  interrupted  by  noise 
typically  appear  to  be  both  continuous  and  natural  up  to  a  listener's  thresh¬ 
old  off-time,  and,  beyond  that  threshold  duration,  detectable  gaps  appear 
relatively  large.  In  contrast,  speech  interrupted  by  silence  appears  unnatu¬ 
ral  at  all  interruption  rates.  Even  with  very  brief  silent  gaps,  the  speech 
signal  has  a  “rough”  or  “bubbly”  quality  and  listeners  may  spend  consider¬ 


able  time  attempting  to  make  judgments  within  the  fairly  wide  range  of 
rapid  interruption  rates  producing  that  effect.  In  the  present  study,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  simplify  the  judgments  required  of  listeners:  They  were 
instructed  to  base  their  adjustments  upon  the  production  of  detectable 
gaps,  and  to  avoid  judgments  based  on  roughness.  As  anticipated,  thresh¬ 
old  gap  durations  with  interpolated  silence  were  greater,  while  thresholds 
for  interruption  with  interpolated  noise  appear  to  have  been  unaffected  by 
this  change  of  instructions. 
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Periodic  sounds  mistuned  from  unison  may  interact  to  produce  pitch  glides:  When  a  broad- 
spectrum  complex  tone  having  a  fundamental  frequency  of  400  Hz  or  less  and  containing 
several  harmonics  above  the  8th  is  mixed  with  itself  after  a  slight  change  in  the  waveform 
repetition  frequency  ( 1  Hz  or  less),  listeners  hear  a  rising  glissando  when  corresponding 
portions  of  the  waveforms  approach  alignment  and  a  falling  glissando  as  they  recede  from 
alignment.  Glissandi  are  unimpaired  if  harmonics  below  the  8th  are  absent,  but  if,  instead, 
harmonics  above  the  8th  are  removed,  only  amplitude  fluctuations  are  heard  (not  glissandi). 
When  two  broad-spectrum  complex  tones  with  independent,  randomly  derived  phase  spectra 
are  mistuned  slightly  from  unison  and  mixed,  complex  repeated  patterns  other  than  glissandi 
are  heard.  These  observations,  along  with  others  involving  a  variety  of  periodic  sounds 
mistuned  from  unison,  provide  information  concerning  the  nature  of  frequency  domain  and 
time  domain  mechanisms  employed  for  the  perception  of  iterated  acoustic  patterns. 

PACS  numbers:  43.66.Hg,  43.66.Ki  [NFV] 


INTRODUCTION 

A  number  of  interesting  phenomena  can  be  observed 
when  complex  tones  are  mistuned  slightly  from  unison  (fre¬ 
quency  ratio  of  1:1). 

When  a  pair  of  mistuned  complex  tones  having  funda¬ 
mental  frequencies  that  differ  by  Afa  are  mixed,  their  corre¬ 
sponding  harmonics  (that  is,  those  with  the  same  harmonic 
number  n )  beat  at  a  rate  of  ntsfa.  The  beat  rates  thus  form  a 
harmonic  series  consisting  of  integral  multiples  of  A/0.  It  has 
been  reported  that,  under  some  conditions,  these  harmoni¬ 
cally  related  beats  are  integrated  perceptually  to  form  a  com¬ 
plex  pattern  of  amplitude  fluctuations  heard  to  repeat  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  beats  produced  by  the  spectral  fundamentals 
whether  or  not  the  fundamentals  are  present  ( Warren,  1978, 
1982,  pp.  100-101). 

For  some  purposes,  it  can  be  useful  to  consider  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  mistuning  complex  tones  from  unison  in  terms  of 
waveform  interactions  rather  than  the  interactions  of  spec¬ 
tral  components.  Consider  two  broad-spectrum  complex 
tones  identical  in  every  way  (the  same  waveform  and  the 
same  amplitude  and  phase  spectra).  If  the  waveform  of  one 
of  these  complex  tones  is  stretched  slightly  ( so  that  its  repeti¬ 
tion  frequency  drops  by  a  small  amount),  and  these  two 
“correlated”  tones  with  matching  phase  spectra  are  then 
mixed,  the  temporal  separation  of  corresponding  portions  of 
the  waveforms  of  the  component  tones  will  be  continually 
changing,  with  alignment  occurring  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
difference  in  frequency  of  the  complex  tones  (4/o)-  It  is 
known  that  when  a  complex  sound  is  mixed  with  itself  fol¬ 
lowing  a  delay  of  r  seconds,  a  “repetition  pitch”  of  1/r  Hz 
may  be  heard  (for  review,  see  Plomp,  1976,  pp.  138-139). 
Since  the  mistuned  correlated  tones  have  continually  chang¬ 
ing  displacements  from  synchrony,  pitch  glides  might  be 
heard:  As  their  waveforms  move  away  from  alignment,  a 
downward  gliding  pitch  might  be  produced  by  the  increasing 
value  of  r,  followed  by  a  rising  pitch  glide  as  the  waveforms 
move  past  the  point  of  maximum  separation  and  back  to¬ 
ward  alignment.  Such  glissandi  have  been  reported  for  pairs 
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of  pulsate  periodic  stimuli  mistuned  from  unison  (Thurlow 
and  Small,  1953),  and  the  changing  pitch  was  attributed  to 
the  changing  temporal  separation  of  the  discrete  pulses  (see 
also  Small  and  McClellan,  1963).  However,  the  present 
study  demonstrates  that  these  glides  are  not  restricted  to 
mistuned  periodic  pulses,  but  are  found  for  the  more  general 
case  of  mistuned  nonpulsate  complex  tones.1  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  these  glissandi  would  be  anticipated  only 
for  the  mistuning  of  complex  tones  with  matched  or  nearly 
matched  phase  spectra.  When  members  of  a  pair  of  mistuned 
complex  tones  have  waveforms  with  independent,  randomly 
derived  phase  spectra  for  corresponding  harmonics,  there 
can  be  neither  alignment  nor  delay  from  alignment  of  corre¬ 
sponding  portions  of  the  component  waveforms,  and  hence 
no  pitch  glide  would  be  expected. 

I.  PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 

A  number  of  informal  observations  were  made  by  a  pan¬ 
el  of  four  psychoacoustically  experienced  subjects  who  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  interaction  of  two  broadband  complex  tones 
that  had  been  mistuned  slightly  from  unison  and  then  mixed. 
These  complex  tones  were  presented  diotically  through 
headphones  at  levels  ranging  from  30-60  dB  SPL,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  all  harmonics  up  to  8  kHz.  All  tone  pairs  had  one 
member  with  a  randomly  determined  phase  spectrum,  while 
the  other  member  of  the  pair  was  either  “correlated”  ( identi¬ 
cal  except  for  a  slight  difference  in  frequency)  or  “uncorre¬ 
lated”  (having  a  slight  difference  in  frequency  and  indepen¬ 
dent  randomly  determined  phases  for  corresponding 
harmonics).  Details  of  the  manner  in  which  such  complex 
tone  pairs  were  produced  will  be  given  subsequently  in  Sec. 

II.  Since  these  preliminary  observations  formed  the  basis  for 
the  formal  study,  they  will  be  listed  below. 

A.  Correlated  complex  tone  palre  mistuned  from  unison 

( 1 )  Glissandi  became  less  clear  with  increasing  funda¬ 
mental  frequencies  of  the  tone  pairs,  and  were  judged  to  be 
absent  above  roughly  400  Hz. 
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(2)  There  was  no  lower  frequency  limit  for  tone  pairs 
producing  glissandi,  and  pitch  glides  were  also  heard  clearly 
for  mistuned  complex  waveforms  having  infratonal  repeti¬ 
tion  frequencies  (i.e.,  repetition  frequencies  below  20  Hz). 

(3)  Glissandi  were  not  heard  if  the  extent  of  mistuning 
exceeded  a  critical  value  (“chirps”  were  reported  instead). 
This  limit  for  perception  of  a  gliding  pitch  was  a  discontin¬ 
uous  function  of  the  fundamental  frequencies  of  the  complex 
tones. 

(4)  Glissandi  required  the  presence. of  higher  but  not 
the  lower  harmonics  of  the  complex  tones.  When  tone  pairs 
with  fundamental  frequencies  from  50-400  Hz  were  high- 
pass  filtered  above  the  7th  harmonic,  perception  of  pitch 
glides  appeared  unimpaired.  However,  glissandi  were  not 
heard  when  the  same  tone  pairs  were  low-pass  filtered  below 
the  8th  harmonic  (complex  patterns  of  amplitude  fluctu¬ 
ation  were  heard  instead). 

(5)  Removal  of  even-numbered  harmonics  from  mis¬ 
tuned  broadband  tone  pairs  doubled  the  glissando  rate,  so 
that  two  pairs  of  rising  and  falling  pitch  glides  were  heard 
from  one  vtavSfoAi  alignment  to  thenext.  ■  >*#0*1  A 

B.  Uncorrelated  complex  tones  mistuned  from  unison 

( 1 )  Pitch  glides  could  not  be  perceived,  but  complex 
patterns  of  amplitude  fluctuation  were  heard  to  repeat  at  Af0 
under  some  conditions.  Thus,  when  198-  and  200-Hz  uncor¬ 
related  tone  pairs  were  mixed,  a  clear  pattern  repeating  at  2 
Hz  was  reported.  Removal  of f0  (the  spectral  fundamental) 
of  each  tone  did  not  change  either  the  clarity  or  ensemble 
repetition  rate  of  these  complex  patterns. 

(2)  The  beating  of  individual  harmonic  components  of 
the  complex  tones  was  difficult  to  resolve  when  A/0  was  1  Hz 
or  more.  But,  when  the  uncorrelated  tones  were  mistuned  by 
less  than  about  0.5  Hz,  the  integrated  or  ensemble  periodic¬ 
ity  became  less  salient  and  individual  beat  rates  were  clearly 
dominant. 

(3)  Removal  of  the  even-numbered  harmonics  some¬ 
times  resulted  in  hearing  ensemble  periodicities  of  2 Af0  as 
well  as  A fo¬ 
il  GENERAL  METHODS 

A.  Subjects 

Listeners  were  all  trained  in  psychoacoustic  experimen¬ 
tation.  Informal  observations  were  based  upon  reports  of 
between  four  and  six  listeners  who  served  as  observers  for 
each  of  the  phenomena  described,  and  all  of  the  phenomena 
were  heard  by  each  of  these  listeners  unless  otherwise  stated. 
The  formal  experiments  employed  listeners  drawn  from  this 
pool. 

B.  Stimuli  and  apparatus 

Two  types  of  complex  tones  were  employed.  “Frozen 
noise  tones”  were  generated  by  the  repetition  of  waveforms 
excised  from  a  100-  to  8000-Hz  band  of  pink  noise.  These 
tones  had  randomly  determined  amplitudes  and  phases  for 
harmonic  components  which  extended  from  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  frequencies  up  to  8000  Hz  (for  a  discussion  of  repeated 
noise  segments  as  model  periodic  stimuli,  see  Warren,  1982, 


pp.  78-80).  “Synthesized”  complex  tones  consisted  of  all 
harmonics  lying  between  the  fundamental  frequency  and  8 
kHz,  with  each  harmonic  having  the  same  amplitude  and  an 
individually  specified,  randomly  determined  phase.  These 
tones  were  generated  from  polynomial  equations  by  a  Data 
Precision  Co.  polynomial  waveform  synthesizer  model 
2020-100  (512  000/ 16-bit  data  point  capacity,  operated  at  a 
sampling  frequency  of  50  kHz)  in  conjunction  with  a  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  model  9816  computer. 

Two  matched  factory-modified  digital  delay  lines 
( Eventide  model  BD955 )  were  used  in  the  production  of  all 
frozen  noise  tones.  When  placed  in  recirculating  or  “looped” 
mode,  the  delay  lines  repeated  stored  input  without  change. 
The  delay  lines  (operated  in  conjunction  with  appropriate 
antialiasing  and  reconstruction  filters)  had  a  flat  frequency 
response  (  ±  1  dB)  from  50-16  000  Hz  and  a  60-dB  dynam¬ 
ic  range,  based  upon  a  sampling  frequency  of  50  kHz  and  10- 
bit  coding.  The  storage  times  (and  repetition  periods)  used 
in  the  present  study  ranged  from  2.5  ms-1  s.  To  produce  the 
correlated  periodic  stimuli  mistuned  from  unison,  the  same 
waveform  (either  a  noise  segment  or  a  synthesized  wave¬ 
form)  was  repeated  at  identical  repetition  frequencies,  and 
then  one  of  these  identical  waveforms  was  temporally 
stretched  by  lowering  the  8-MHz  clock  frequency  by  the 
desired  amount.  When  the  experiment  required  the  halting 
or  freezing  of  a  glide  at  some  particular  delay,  the  changed 
clock  frequency  was  returned  to  the  original  value  when  the 
desired  asynchrony  of  corresponding  portions  of  the  two 
waveforms  was  reached.  For  the  uncorrelated  tones  based 
on  frozen  noise,  members  of  a  tonal  pair  were  derived  from 
separate  segments  of  a  noise,  and  for  the  synthesized  uncor¬ 
related  tones  derived  from  polynomial  equations,  a  different 
set  of  randomly  determined  phases  was  assigned  to  the  equa¬ 
tions  for  the  corresponding  harmonics  of  a  complex  tone 
pair.  Two  Hewlett-Packard  model  3325A  function  genera¬ 
tors  locked  to  the  same  time  base  controlled  the  sampling 
frequencies  ( nominally  50  kHz)  for  all  stimulus  pairs.  These 
generators  were  adjustable  in  steps  of  1  mHz,  and  changes  in 
the  repetition  period  of  the  stored  waveforms  were  executed 
by  a  Hewlett-Packard  model  85  computer  which  controlled 
the  frequency  of  one  of  the  delay  line  clocks.  The  outputs  of 
the  delay  lines  were  combined  using  an  audio  mixer. 

Spectra  of  stimuli  were  monitored  with  a  Briiel  and 
Kjaer  model  2033  spectrum  analyzer,  and  waveforms  were 
monitored  with  a  two-channel  digital  storage  oscilloscope 
(Nicolet  model  3091 ).  Sound  spectrograms  were  generated 
by  a  Kay  model  7800  digital  sonagraph. 

When  desired,  high-  and  low-pass  filtering  of  the  mixed 
iterated  waveforms  was  accomplished  with  Wavetek/Rock- 
land  filters,  either  model  751 A  having  attenuation  slopes  of 
115  dB/oct,  or  model  852  with  slopes  of  48  dB/oct. 

Stimuli  involving  repeated  frozen  noises  were  generated 
on-line  during  the  experiments,  while  stimuli  involving  syn¬ 
thesized  waveforms  were  prerecorded  on  an  Otari  model 
MTR  90-11 16-track  recorder. 

C.  G#n#ral  procedure 

Subjects  were  seated  in  an  audiometric  room,  and  the 
stimuli  were  delivered  diotically  through  a  matched  set  of 
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headphones  (either  TDH-49  or  Sennheiser  HD  230)  at  a 
comfortable  level  selected  by  the  listener  (usually  between 
30-  and  60-dB  SPL),  unless  otherwise  noted.  Use  of  higher 
stimulus  levels  favored  the  hearing  of  beats,  which  could 
distract  listeners  from  attending  to  the  gliding  pitch. 

III.  EXPERIMENT  1:  LIMITS  OF  MISTUNING 
PRODUCING  PITCH  GLIDES 

Preliminary  experiments  using  complex  correlated 
tones  had  indicated  that  the  maximum  deviation  from  uni¬ 
son  for  which  pitch  glides  could  be  heard  was  a  discontin¬ 
uous  function  of  the  fundamental  frequencies  of  the  tone 
pairs.  The  present  experiment  confirmed  those  observations: 
The  limit  of  mistuning  was  found  to  be  proportional  to  fun¬ 
damental  frequency  for  tone  pairs  of  from  1  to  25  Hz,  and 
was  found  to  be  a  constant  value  of  about  1  Hz  for  tone  pairs 
having  fundamental  frequencies  of  from  50  to  400  Hz.  As 
will  be  discussed  below,  the  results  obtained  for  both  ranges 
appear  to  follow  the  same  simple  rule. 

A.  Stimuli  and  procedure 

The  fundamental  frequencies  of  the  correlated  pairs  of 
frozen  noise  tones  before  mistuning  from  unison  were  25, 50, 
100,  200,  and  400  Hz.  In  addition,  correlated  frozen  noise 
waveforms  repeated  at  infratonal  frequencies  of  1,  2,  4,  8, 
and  16  Hz  were  employed.2  Each  pair  of  mistuned  periodic 
stimuli  was  derived  from  a  single  randomly  selected  noise 
segment  of  cie-ired  duration  which  was  repeated  on  both 
delay  lines.  The  mistuning  from  unison  was  in  steps  which 
varied  with  the  initial  iteration  frequency.  For  repetition 
periods  from  1  s-20  ms,  these  steps  were  integral  multiples  of 
0.5%  of  the  initial  values,  and  for  periods  from  10-2.5  ms, 
steps  were  multiples  of  0.1%  (as  described  earlier,  mistun¬ 
ing  was  accomplished  through  a  computer  program  control¬ 
ling  the  clock  frequency  driving  one  of  the  delay  lines). 

Subjects  were  instructed  to  report  hearing  glissandi  only 
when  a  gliding  pitch  was  clearly  perceived.  When  mistuning 
exceeded  the  limit  for  hearing  rising  and  falling  pitch  glides, 
listeners  reported  hearing  repetitions  of  a  single  brief  sound 
resembling  a  chirp.  They  received  five  blocks  of  20  trials; 
each  block  involved  all  ten  repetition  frequencies  (ranging 
from  1-400  Hz),  which  were  presented  in  random  order. 
Every  repetition  frequency  within  a  block  was  judged  twice 
using  the  method  of  limits.  For  the  first  of  these  judgments, 
the  experimenter  mistuned  one  frequency  beyond  the  point 
where  glissandi  could  be  heard  (the  initial  mistuning  was 
randomly  selected  from  the  range  of  5-12  steps  of  the  size 
described  above).  Mistuning  was  decreased  stepwise  until 
glissandi  were  heard.  The  experimenter  then  decreased  the 
extent  of  mistuning  further  by  an  additional  two  to  four  units 
(subjects  always  indicated  that  they  heard  glissandi  for  this 
extent  of  mistuning).  The  extent  of  mistuning  from  unison 
was  then  increased  systematically,  using  steps  of  the  size 
described  above,  until  the  subject  reported  that  a  glissando 
could  not  be  heard.  The  upper  limit  for  hearing  glissandi  on 
that  pair  of  trials  was  considered  to  be  the  average  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  orders  of  presentation.  A  particu¬ 
lar  frozen  noise  segment  was  used  for  only  one  pair  of  trials 
for  a  single  subject. 
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For  noise  segment  repetition  frequencies  of  1  and  2  Hz, 
the  minimum  time  required  for  a  pitch  glide  period  (a  pair  of 
rising  and  falling  glissandi)  was  inconveniently  long — there¬ 
fore,  only  the  falling  pitch  glide  following  initial  waveform 
alignment  was  judged,  and  each  frozen  noise  segment  was 
used  for  only  one  judgment. 

B.  Results  and  discussion 

As  shown  in  Fig.  1,  glissandi  could  not  be  heard  for 
mistuned  correlated  tone  pairs  from  50-400  Hz  if  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  fundamental  frequencies  (A/,)  was  greater  than 
about  1  Hz.  In  contrast,  for  stimulus  pairs  with  waveform 
repetition  frequencies  from  25  down  to  1  Hz,  the  limiting 
value  of  A/,  for  pitch  glides  was  proportional  to  the  repeti¬ 
tion  frequencies  of  the  pairs  of  periodic  sounds,  and  a  linear 
function  ( R  =  0.996,  p<  0.0001)  was  obtained. 

The  acoustic  interactions  of  the  harmonics  of  complex 
tones  mistuned  from  unison  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  The 
sound  spectrograms  show  the  amplitude  changes  produced 
by  the  beating  harmonics  for  100-  and  99.5-Hz  correlated 
tones  (top  spectrogram)  and  for  100-  and  99.5-Hz  uncorre¬ 
lated  tones  (bottom  spectrogram).  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
rate  of  beating  of  corresponding  spectral  components  (i.e., 
components  of  the  mixture  having  the  same  harmonic 
numbers)  is  equal  to  the  fundamental  beat  rate  (0.5  Hz) 
multiplied  by  the  harmonic  number  whether  the  tone  pair  is 
correlated  or  uncorrelated.  Figure  2  also  shows  that,  for  a 
correlated  tone  pair,  beating  harmonics  all  have  their  ampli¬ 
tude  maxima  occurring  simultaneously  once  each  2  s  at  the 
alignment  of  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  two  wave¬ 
forms.  The  upward  sweeping  pattern  of  the  spectrogram  is 
produced  as  the  waveforms  move  toward  alignment  and  the 


Fundamental  Frequency  (Hz) 


FIG.  i.  Means  and  95%  confidence  intervals  for  glissando  and  chirp  limits. 
The  greatest  mistuning  from  unison  permitting  perception  of  glissandi  (ex¬ 
periment  1 )  and  chirps  (experiment  2).  The  frequency  of  one  member  of 
the  pair  is  given  by  the  abscissa,  and  the  decrease  in  frequency  of  the  second 
periodic  sound  (produced  by  stretching  the  waveform  of  the  first)  is  given 
by  the  ordinate.  For  further  details,  see  text. 
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downward  sweeping  pattern  as  the  waveforms  move  away 
from  alignment.  The  sound  spectrograms  exhibit  the  same 
resolution  in  hertz  for  the  upper  and  lower  harmonics  (the 
sound  spectrograms  shown  in  Fig.  2  are  based  upon  a  fixed 
filter  bandwidth  of  150  Hz).  However,  the  resolving  power 
of  our  auditory  system  is  rather  different  from  that  of  a  spec¬ 
trograph,  with  auditory  resolution  in  hertz  decreasing  with 
increasing  harmonic  number  (see  Plomp,  1976,  pp.  1-25). 
As  will  be  shown  in  experiment  3,  glissandi  require  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  unresolved  upper  harmonics  but  not  resolvable  lower 
harmonics. 

Despite  the  discontinuity  of  the  function  for  glissandi 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  a  simple  rule  applies  over  the  entire  range: 
Glissandi  cannot  be  heard  unless  the  individual  glide  dura¬ 
tions  last  at  least  0.5  s.  Let  us  consider  first  how  this  rule 
applies  to  the  range  of  fundamental  frequencies  from  50-400 
Hz  and  results  in  the  horizontal  boundary  separating  glis¬ 
sandi  from  chirps.  This  horizontal  segment  corresponds  to  a 
pitch-glide  cycle  repeated  at  a  frequency  of  about  1  Hz  ( pe¬ 
riod  of  1  s),  with  the  temporally  contiguous  upward  and 
downward  glides  each  lasting  0.5  s.  Adding  a  replica  of  a 
sound  to  itself  after  a  delay  of  r  seconds  produces  a  repetition 
pitch  corresponding  to  a  tone  of  1/r  Hz  (see  Plomp,  1976,  p. 
139).  Glissandi  may  be  considered  as  gliding  repetition 
pitches.  The  maximum  repetition  delay  corresponds  to  one- 
half  the  tonal  period,  resulting  in  a  lower  pitch  limit  of  the 
glide  1  oct  above  the  pitch  of  the  fundamental  tones.  Despite 
the  changes  in  this  lower  pitch  limit  from  800  Hz  (for  the 
400-Hz  tonal  pair)  to  100  Hz  (for  the  50-Hz  tonal  pair),  the 
limiting  duration  of  each  glide  remained  at  0.5  s,  so  that  it 
was  glide  time  rather  than  rate  or  extent  of  pitch  change  that 


determined  the  limit  of  mistuning  for  glissandi.  Figure  1 
shows  that,  for  fundamental  frequencies  from  1-25  Hz,  the 
mistuning  limit  for  hearing  glissandi  was  a  straight  line  func¬ 
tion  having  a  positive  slope.  Calculations  show  that  through¬ 
out  this  range,  the  glide  time  required  to  reach  a  waveform 
asynchrony  of  10  ms  (repetition  pitch  of  100  Hz)  remained 
constant  at  0.5  s.  At  fundamental  frequencies  of  50  Hz  and 
above,  the  end  of  a  downward  glide  and  the  start  of  the  up¬ 
ward  glide  were  temporally  contiguous,  whereas  a  temporal 
gap  separated  these  glides  for  fundamentals  below  50  Hz. 

IV.  EXPERIMENT  2:  LIMITS  OF  MISTUNING  PRODUCING 
CHIRPS 

When  mistuning  from  unison  in  experiment  1  exceeded 
the  limit  for  producing  glissandi,  the  separate  upward  and 
downward  pitch  glides  merged  into  a  single  percept — that  of 
a  transitory  chirp.  Further  mistuning  resulted  in  a  loss  of  the 
chirplike  quality,  and  an  iterated  amplitude  pattern  was 
heard  having  a  period  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
fundamental  frequencies  of  the  periodic  sounds. 

The  present  experiment  measured  the  maximum  extent 
of  mistuning  for  which  chirps  could  be  heard.  The  experi¬ 
mental  subjects  were  those  who  had  previously  served  in 
experiment  2. 

A.  Stimuli  and  procedure 

The  stimuli  and  the  experimental  procedure  were  the 
same  as  in  experiment  1 — the  only  difference  was  in  the  task. 
Listeners  were  instructed  to  judge  the  upper  limit  of  mistun¬ 
ing  for  which  chirps  could  be  heard  (greater  mistuning  re- 
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FIG.  2.  Sound  spectrograms  of  mixtures  of 
99.5-  and  100-Hz  reiterated  noises  (RNs). 
The  top  spectrogram  is  based  upon  correlated 
waveforms  (both  tones  are  derived  from  the 
same  10-ms  segment  of  Gaussian  noise,  with 
the  99.5-Hz  tone  produced  by  a  0.5% 
"stretching"  of  the  waveform).  The  bottom 
spectrogram  is  based  upon  uncorrelated 
waveforms  (independent  segments  of  Gaus¬ 
sian  noise).  Waveform  alignment  occurs  only 
for  the  top  spectrogram. 
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suited  in  perception  of  a  periodic  amplitude  fluctuation  lack¬ 
ing  any  pitchlike  or  chirplike  quality). 

B.  Results  and  discussion 

As  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  mistuning  limit  for  perceiving 
chirps  is  between  two  and  three  times  the  mistuning  limit  for 
glissandi  occurring  with  the  1-  through  100-Hz  fundamental 
frequencies,  increasing  to  about  five  times  the  glissando  limit 
for  the  200-  and  400-Hz  fundamental  frequencies. 

Both  glissandi  and  chirps  appear  to  be  based  upon  repe¬ 
tition  pitch,  and  the  upper  mistuning  limits  for  chirps  seem 
to  reflect  the  rate-of-change  limit  for  this  type  of  pitch. 
Tones  having  rapidly  changing  frequencies  also  give  rise  to 
chirps,  but  the  bases  and  characteristics  of  tonal  chirps  and 
repetition  pitch  chirps  are  quite  different  (for  descriptions 
and  discussions  of  tonal  chirps,  see  Nabelek  et  al.,  1970, 
1973;  Trenque  and  Konig,  1988). 

V.  EXPERIMENT  3:  HARMONIC  COMPONENTS 
REQUIRED  FOR  PITCH  GLIDES 

Informal  observations  indicated  that  resolved  harmon¬ 
ics  heard  alone  do  not  produce  glissandi.  For  example,  when 
99.5-  and  100-Hz  broadband  tones  derived  from  the  same 
frozen  noise  segment  were  mixed  and  then  low-pass  filtered 
at  the  6th  harmonic  (filter  slopes  of  1 15  dB/oct),  glissandi 
could  not  be  heard,  and  only  periodic  amplitude  fluctuations 
produced  by  the  beating  lower  harmonics  were  evident.  In 
order  to  confirm  this  observation  and  to  determine  more 
accurately  the  low-pass  threshold  for  glissandi,  correlated 
complex  tones  were  synthesized  from  polynomial  equations. 

A.  Stimuli  and  procedure 

The  polynomial  waveform  synthesizer  was  used  to  gen¬ 
erate  a  series  of  complex  tones  with  fundamental  frequencies 
of  100  Hz.  The  members  of  this  series  consisted  of  all  har¬ 
monics  up  to  the  4th,  6th,  8th,  10th,  12th,  and  14th,  respec¬ 
tively.  Each  of  these  complex  tones  had  harmonics  of  equal 
amplitude  and  different  randomly  assigned  phases,  and  was 
used  to  produce  a  correlated  tone  pair.  A  second  series  of 
complex  tone  pairs  was  synthesized  which  differed  from  the 
first  series  only  in  having  different  random  assignments  of 
phase.  The  complex  tones  of  each  series  were  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  tone  pairs  mistuned  from  unison  with  fundamentals  of 
100  and  99.8  Hz,  using  the  procedure  described  in  Sec.  II. 
The  six  listeners  judged  whether  glissandi  were  heard.  The 
method  of  limits  was  used,  starting  with  the  correlated  tones 
having  14  harmonic  components  (which  always  produced 
glissandi)  and  continuing  with  complex  tones  having  suc¬ 
cessively  decreasing  numbers  of  harmonics  until  glissandi 
were  no  longer  heard.  Judgments  were  then  made  starting 
with  complex  tones  having  only  four  harmonics  (for  which 
glissandi  were  never  heard)  and  continuing  with  complex 
tones  having  successively  increasing  numbers  of  harmonics 
until  glissandi  were  reported.  After  the  first  pair  of  judg¬ 
ments,  the  highest  harmonic  for  the  decreasing  series  was 
randomly  selected  as  14  or  12,  and  for  the  increasing  series  as 
4  or  6.  After  three  trials  (pairs  of  judgments),  an  additional 
three  trials  were  run  with  the  second  series  of  complex  tones 
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having  different  randomly  assigned  phases.  The  threshold 
value  for  each  trial  was  the  average  for  the  descending  and 
ascending  modes  of  presentation. 

B.  Results  and  discussion 

Table  I  gives  the  thresholds  obtained  with  six  subjects 
for  each  of  the  complex  tones.  It  can  be  seen  that,  on  the 
average,  harmonics  above  the  eighth  must  be  present  for  glis¬ 
sandi  to  be  heard. 

Commenting  on  a  preliminary  report  by  Warren  et  al. 
( 1984)  dealing  with  glissandi  produced  by  tones  mistuned 
from  unison,  Hartmann  (1985)  suggested  that  the  pitches 
we  described  were  caused  by  the  effects  of  a  “frequency  do¬ 
main  grating”  analogous  to  the  effects  of  diffraction  gratings 
used  in  optics.  The  glides  were  attributed  to  the  orderly  pro¬ 
gression  of  spectral  maxima,  as  if  a  filter  were  swept  through 
the  harmonics  of  the  complex  tones.  It  was  considered  that 
not  all  harmonics  entered  into  pitch  glides:  In  the  case  of 
tones  consisting  of  the  first  eight  harmonics,  only  four  would 
enter  into  the  orderly  progression  of  maxima,  and  with  such 
a  small  number  of  harmonics  forming  a  progression,  glides 
would  be  difficult  to  hear. 

If  the  theory  described  above  were  valid,  the  pitches 
heard  would  be  limited  to  the  range  covered  by  harmonic 
components.  In  order  to  determine  if  glissandi  can  reach 
pitches  outside  the  range  of  spectral  components,  we  synthe¬ 
sized  mistuned  correlated  tones,  each  consisting  of  the  71 
harmonics  from  the  10th  through  the  80th.  One  member  of 
the  pair  had  a  (missing)  fundamental  of  100  Hz  with  har¬ 
monics  of  equal  amplitude  and  randomly  assigned  phases. 
The  other  member  of  the  pair  was  derived  from  the  first,  and 
had  a  (missing)  fundamental  of  99.95  Hz.  When  mixed,  a 
glissando  pair  was  produced  having  a  period  of  20  s  with  a 
falling  pitch  lasting  10  s  and  a  rising  pitch  of  the  same  dura¬ 
tion.  Of  especial  interest  was  the  fact  that,  at  the  transition 
from  falling  to  rising  pitch,  all  odd-numbered  harmonics 
were  canceled  and  a  new  complex  tone  was  formed  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  5th  through  the  40th  harmonics  of 200  Hz.  A  pitch 
corresponding  to  the  new  (missing)  fundamental  of  200  Hz 
was  heard  clearly  at  this  point,  and  this  pitch  appeared  to  be 
continuous  with  both  the  falling  and  rising  segments  of  the 
glissandi  for  all  six  listeners.  Since  the  spectral  domain  grat- 


T  ABLE  I .  Number  of  successive  harmonics  for  each  complex  tone  ( starting 
with  the  fundamental)  required  for  perception  of  glissandi  with  correlated 
tones  of  100  and  99.8  Hz  (for  further  description,  see  the  text). 


Subject 

Trial  number 

Average 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

JB 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

8.66 

BB 

II 

II 

11 

9 

9 

10 

10.16 

PK 

10 

11 

9 

11 

9 

9 

9.83 

JR 

8 

8 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6.83 

DT 

7 

6 

8 

6 

7 

7 

6.83 

RW 

8 

7 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7.67 

Combined 

8,67 

8.50 

8.67 

8.17 

7.83 

8.17 

8.33 
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ing  theory  would  limit  the  range  of  pitches  heard  to  those  of 
the  harmonics  actually  present,  it  would  seem  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  spectral  explanation  for  glissandi  does  not  apply.3 

We  have  seen  that  mistuned  correlated  complex  tones 
do  not  produce  glissandi  if  harmonics  above  the  8th  are  ab¬ 
sent.  Spectral  resolution  of  harmonic  components  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  listeners  up  to  about  the  8th  (Plomp,  1964; 
Plomp  and  Mimpen,  1968),  so  the  presence  of  unresolved 
harmonics  may  be  necessary  for  glissandi.  Alternatively, 
glissandi  may  require  more  than  eight  harmonics  for  each 
member  of  the  correlated  tone  pair.  In  order  to  test  these 
hypotheses,  a  complex  tone  was  synthesized  consisting  of 
eight  harmonics  of  100  Hz  from  the  10th  through  the  17th, 
each  harmonic  having  the  same  amplitude  and  a  different 
randomly  determined  phase.  This  complex  tone  was  used  to 
generate  a  second  correlated  tone  with  a  fundamental  fre¬ 
quency  of  99.8  Hz.  All  six  listeners  heard  a  pair  of  rising  and 
falling  pitch  glides  repeated  each  5  s,  suggesting  that  the  lack 
of  glissandi  for  correlated  tones  consisting  of  harmonics 
from  the  fundamental  through  the  8th  is  attributable  to  their 
spectral  resolution  rather  than  to  the  small  number  of  com¬ 
ponents. 

In  physical  acoustics,  spectral  domain  and  temporal  do¬ 
main  analyses  may  be  equally  valid  and  interchangeable — 
but,  in  physiological  acoustics,  each  of  these  analyses  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  different  modes  of  neural  processing.  What  then 
are  the  auditory  bases  for  hearing  glissandi?  Both  temporal 
and  spectral  mechanisms  can  be  formulated.  First,  a  spectral 
basis:  As  the  correlated  waveforms  move  out  of  alignment, 
the  resulting  peaks  and  troughs  in  the  spectral  envelope  pro¬ 
vide  corresponding  place  cues  on  the  basilar  membrane. 
With  the  initially  small  asynchronies,  the  interpeak  spacing 
is  large  and  the  pitch  heard  (which  corresponds  to  the  fre¬ 
quency  separation  of  adjacent  peaks)  is  high.  As  asynchrony 
becomes  larger,  the  interpeak  separation  becomes  smaller, 
and  the  pitch  drops  until  all  odd  harmonics  are  canceled  at 
the  point  of  maximum  asynchrony.  The  pitch  then  rises  until 
alignment  is  reached  once  more,  and  the  cycle  then  repeats. 
A  possible  temporal  basis  involves  the  complex  periodic  pat¬ 
terns  of  amplitude  fluctuations  produced  at  individual  loci 
on  the  basilar  membrane  by  the  interactions  of  several  pairs 
of  unresolved  harmonics.  An  autocorrelational  analysis  may 
lead  to  a  pitch  equivalent  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  repetition 
period  of  these  complex  patterns  ( for  a  detailed  discussion  of 
repetition  pitch  based  upon  the  autocorrelation  of  neural 
patterns,  see  Yost  etai,  1978). 


VI.  EXPERIMENT  4:  MATCHING  OF  PITCHES 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  GLISSANDI 

In  order  to  determine  if  the  glissandi  produced  by  tones 
mistuned  from  unison  were  the  consequence  of  repetition 
pitch,  glides  were  halted  at  particular  waveform  asynchron¬ 
ies  by  reestablishing  unison,  and  listeners  then  matched  the 
terminal  pitch  of  the  glide  with  that  of  a  sinusoidal  tone.  If 
glissandi  represent  changes  in  repetition  pitch,  then  it  should 
be  possible  to  match  the  pitch  of  a  glide  halted  at  an  asyn¬ 
chrony  of  r  s  with  that  of  a  sinusoidal  tone  having  a  frequen¬ 
cy  of  1/r  Hz. 
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Pitches  corresponding  to  static  waveform  asynchronies 
are  less  salient  than  gliding  pitches;  however,  halting  a  glide 
at  a  particular  pitch  can  highlight  the  steady-state  value. 
Informal  observations  indicated  that  pitch  matching  was  fa¬ 
cilitated  more  by  a  rising  than  a  falling  pitch,  and  so  all 
asynchronies  employed  in  the  present  experiment  were 
reached  by  freezing  an  upward  gliding  pitch.  Experiment  3 
has  demonstrated  that  lower  harmonics  are  not  necessary 
for  hearing  glissandi,  and,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  the  pitches  of  these  resolvable  harmonics  would  in¬ 
terfere  with  static  repetition  pitch  judgments,  they  were  re¬ 
moved  by  filtering. 

A.  Stimuli  and  procedure 

All  complex  tones  were  synthesized  from  polynomial 
equations.  Following  bandpass  filtering,  the  tones  consisted 
of  all  harmonics  from  the  1 1th  up  to  8000  Hz.  Before  mistun- 
ing  from  unison,  each  member  of  the  tone  pair  had  the  same 
(missing)  fundamental  frequency,  which  was  either  50,  100, 
or  200  Hz.  As  described  in  Sec.  II,  the  phase  spectrum  of 
each  of  the  synthesized  tone  pairs  was  randomly  determined, 
and  all  of  the  harmonics  had  the  same  amplitude.  The  six 
terminal  waveform  asynchronies  of  the  glides  used  for  pitch 
matching  corresponded  to  theoretical  values  of  repetition 
pitches  ( 1/r  Hz)  of  500,  600,  700,  800,  900,  and  1000  Hz, 
respectively.  A  block  consisted  of  six  trials  with  the  same 
fundamental  frequency  (50,  100,  or  200  Hz)  involving  each 
of  the  six  values  of  r  presented  once  in  a  randomly  deter¬ 
mined  order.  Each  trial  began  with  a  maximum  possible 
asynchrony  of  the  correlated  waveforms  ( 1/2 fQ  s),  and  the 
extent  of  mistuning  was  varied  randomly  so  that  the  time 
which  would  be  required  to  reduce  the  asynchrony  to  1  ms 
(corresponding  to  a  repetition  pitch  of  1000  Hz)  would  lie 
within  the  range  of  24-3 1  s.  However,  the  asynchrony  was 
not  always  allowed  to  reach  this  value.  When  r  corre¬ 
sponded  to  one  of  the  terminal  asynchronies  described 
above,  the  glide  was  halted  and  the  listener  matched  the  ter¬ 
minal  pitch  by  adjusting  the  frequency  of  a  sinusoidal  tone. 
Adjustment  was  accomplished  by  turning  a  dial  on  a  fre¬ 
quency  synthesizer  having  dial  markings  concealed  from 
view.  Listeners  could  switch  from  the  complex  tone  pair  to 
the  sinusoidal  tone  at  will. 

Before  starting  the  experiment,  listeners  practiced  pitch 
matching  with  tone  pairs  of  45  Hz  (which  differed  from  the 
fundamental  frequencies  used  in  the  formal  experiment), 
and  terminal  delays  were  employed  corresponding  to  repeti¬ 
tion  pitches  of  450,  540,  630,  720,  810,  and  900  Hz.  The 
listener  received  information  concerning  both  the  stimulus 
repetition  pitch  and  their  choice  of  matching  pitch  after  each 
trial  was  completed.  During  training  with  the  45-Hz  funda¬ 
mental  tones,  as  well  as  during  the  formal  experimental  ses¬ 
sion  with  the  50-,  100-,  and  200-Hz  fundamental  tones,  the 
listener  could  elect  to:  ( I )  hear  the  pitch  glide  to  the  termi¬ 
nal  value  again  ( up  to  four  times ) ;  ( 2 )  go  on  to  the  next  trial 
without  deciding  on  a  pitch  match  and  returning  to  that 
frequency  later;  or  ( 3 )  hear  a  single  sweep  that  covered  the 
entire  range  of  experimental  repetition  pitches  using  the 
same  fundamental  frequency  but  with  a  different  waveform 
and  glide  rate — this  last  option  aided  in  avoiding  the  octave 
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errors  that  frequently  occur  in  pitch  matching  experiments. 
After  completing  three  to  five  practice  blocks,  listeners  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  were  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  task,  and 
the  formal  experiment  began. 

Subjects  completed  five  blocks  of  six  judgments  at  each 
of  the  three  fundamental  frequencies  (50, 100,  and  200  Hz) 
for  a  total  of  90  judgments  per  subject.  For  a  given  funda¬ 
mental  frequency,  each  of  the  five  blocks  of  judgments  em¬ 
ployed  a  tone  pair  with  a  different,  randomly  determined 
phase  spectrum.  Subjects  completed  all  judgments  at  the  50- 
Hz  fundamental  frequency  before  proceeding  to  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  100  Hz  and,  finally,  200  Hz.  No  knowledge  of  results 
was  provided  until  all  judgments  at  a  given  fundamental  fre¬ 
quency  were  completed.  Because  the  static  repetition  pitches 
were  somewhat  weaker  for  the  100-  and  200-Hz  fundamen¬ 
tals,  formal  data  gathering  with  those  stimuli  did  not  begin 
until  a  subject’s  six  judgments  within  a  block  reached  a  crite¬ 
rion  of  ±  5%  of  1/r  Hz  (listeners  were  not  informed  when 
this  criterion  was  reached).  Little  practice  was  required: 
Two  of  the  three  subjects  reached  criterion  during  the  first 
block  of  trials  with  both  the  100-  and  200-Hz  fundamentals. 
The  third  subject  required  two  blocks  of  trials  with  the  100- 
Hz  fundamental  and  six  blocks  with  the  200-Hz  fundamen¬ 
tal. 

B.  Results  and  discussion 

While  the  observations  in  experiments  1  and  2  were  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  glissandi  represent  changes 
in  repetition  pitch,  it  was  not  established  that  the  gliding 
pitches  perceived  for  the  mistuned  tone  pairs  had  the  requi¬ 
site  values. 

Figure  3  shows  that  a  glissando  frozen  at  a  waveform 
asynchrony  of  r  seconds  had  a  pitch  of  1/r  Hz  as  required  by 
the  repetition  pitch  hypothesis.  This  agreement  held  for  all 
six  values  of  r  employed  with  each  of  the  three  tonal  funda¬ 
mental  frequencies  (/o’s)  (50,  100,  and  200  Hz).  Standard 
errors  of  the  mean  ( SEs )  were  calculated  for  matches  at  each 
value  of  1/r  at  each/,  collapsed  across  listeners:  Discount¬ 
ing  the  single  judgment  that  involved  an  octave  error,  SEs 
were  less  than  6  Hz  for  1/r  values  of  500  and  1000  Hz,  and 
were  no  more  than  2  Hz  at  the  four  other  values  of  1/r. 

VII.  EXPERIMENT  5:  GLISSANDO  DOUBLING  FOR  ODD- 
HARMONIC  COMPLEX  TONES 

Listeners  heard  a  clear  doubling  of  the  rate  of  glissandi 
when  even-numbered  harmonics  of  correlated  complex 
tones  were  absent.  Such  odd-numbered  harmonic  complex 
tones  produced  pairs  of  rising  and  falling  pitch  glides  at  rates 
of  2A/a  Hz  so  that,  for  example,  mistuning  odd-harmonic 
correlated  tones  of  199.5  and  200  Hz  produced  a  pair  of 
rising  and  falling  glides  repeated  once  per  second. 

Waveforms  of  tones  consisting  of  only  odd  harmonics 
have  a  special  feature:  The  second  half  of  the  periodic  wave¬ 
form  is  always  an  antiphasic  ( polarity  inverted )  repetition  of 
the  first.  As  the  waveforms  of  mistuned  broadband  odd-har¬ 
monic  complex  tones  move  from  one  cophasic  alignment  of 
corresponding  portions  of  the  waveforms  to  the  next,  they 
also  move  through  an  antiphasic  alignment  halfway  through 
this  cycle.  Pitch  glides  are  associated  with  both  types  of 
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alignment.  Starting  with  cophasic  simultaneity,  a  falling 
glissando  is  heard  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  period,  and  a 
rising  glide  for  the  second  quarter.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter,  an  antiphasic  superpositioning  occurs,  and  acoustic 
cancellation  takes  place.  Following  this  brief  silent  interval, 
a  falling  glide  is  heard  for  the  third  quarter,  and  a  rising  glide 
for  the  fourth  quarter,  which  ends  in  cophasic  realignment. 

These  observations  are  consistent  with  the  hypothesis 
that,  if  r0  is  the  asynchrony  from  cophasic  alignment  of  the 
waveforms,  and  t„  the  asynchrony  from  antiphasic  align¬ 
ment,  then  a  cophasic  repetition  pitch  is  heard  when  r0  is  less 
than  t„,  and  antiphasic  repetition  pitch  is  heard  when  r„  is 
less  than  t0.  Based  on  this  hypothesis,  starting  with  cophasic 
alignment  at  r0  =  0,  the  cophasic  repetition  pitch  should 
drop  until  t0  =  t„  (the  end  of  the  first  quarter  period),  the 
antiphasic  repetition  pitch  rise  until  r„  =  0  (the  end  of  the 
second  quarter  period),  the  antiphasic  repetition  pitch  drop 
until  t„  =  r0  (the  end  of  the  third  quarter  period),  and  the 


Theoretical  Repetition  Pitch  (1/t  Hz) 


FIO.  3.  Median  pilch  matches  to  glides  frozen  at  waveform  asynchronies  of 
r  seconds.  Values  shown  are  for  tone  pairs  having  fundamental  frequencies 
of  50,  100,  and  200  Hz.  The  theoretical  matches  for  repetition  pitch  ( 1/r 
Hz)  are  given  by  the  dashed  lines.  Standard  errors  were  calculated  for 
matches  at  each  fundamental  frequency  collapsed  across  listeners:  With  the 
single  octave  error  discounted,  SEs  were  less  than  6  Hz  for  values  of 500  and 
1000  Hz,  and  were  no  more  than  2  Hz  at  the  four  other  repetition  pitches. 
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cophasic  repetition  pitch  rise  until  the  end  of  the  cycle  is 
reached  with  the  return  to  r0  =  0.  It  is  well  established  that 
antiphasic  repetition  pitch  differs  from  the  cophasic  value  of 
1/r  Hz — antiphasic  repetition  pitch  is  ambiguous,  with  one 
value  above  and  one  below  1/r  Hz.  The  most  thoroughly 
investigated  type  of  antiphasic  repetition  pitch  is  based  on 
noise,  and  deviations  of  the  antiphasic  from  the  cophasic 
value  of  1/r  Hz  are  generally  about  ±  10%,  with  the  exact 
value  depending  upon  the  value  of  r  and  the  frequency  range 
spanned  by  the  noise  (Bilsen,  1966;  Wilson,  1966;  Yost  etal., 
1978;  Warren  and  Bashford,  1988). 

The  present  experiment  tests  whether  pitch  glides  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  predicted  cophasic  and  antiphasic  differences. 
Pitches  were  measured  at  appropriate  waveform  asynchro¬ 
nies  for  mistuned  odd-harmonic  complex  tones  mistuned 
from  unison.  The  experimental  procedure  was  similar  to  that 
employed  in  experiment  4 — i.e.,  a  rising  glide  was  halted  at  a 
predetermined  position,  and  the  frozen  pitch  matched  with  a 
sinusoidal  tone. 

A.  Stimuli  and  procedure 

The  synthesized  complex  tones  mistuned  from  unison 
consisted  of  odd-numbered  harmonics  of  50  Hz,  with  each 
harmonic  having  the  same  amplitude  and  a  randomly  deter¬ 
mined  phase.  As  in  experiment  4,  the  complex  tones  were 
bandpass  filtered  (48  dB/oct)  to  remove  the  ten  lowest  har¬ 
monic  components  and  all  components  above  8000  Hz.  One 
pair  of  mistuned  correlated  tones  was  heard  with  a  glide 
starting  at  r0  =  r,  (r0,  =  5x  10  3  s;  1  /r0,  =  200  Hz), 
with  mistuning  adjusted  so  that  the  rising  pitch  glide  (re¬ 
flecting  an  approach  toward  either  cophasic  or  antiphasic 
alignment)  ended  11.1  s  later  at  either  l/r0  =  600  Hz  or 
1/r,  =  600  Hz.  A  second  pair  of  tones  was  used  to  generate 
frequency  glides  that  also  started  at  r0  =  r, ,  but  ending  1 3.4 
s  later  at  either  l/r0  =  900  Hz  or  1/r,,  =  900  Hz).  Five 
judgments  were  obtained  from  each  subject  for  both  values 
of  cophasic  asynchrony  before  obtaining  five  judgments  for 
both  values  of  antiphasic  asynchrony.  Since  judgments  for 
r,  should  be  bivalent  according  to  the  repetition  pitch  hy¬ 
pothesis,  with  values  corresponding  to  roughly  0.9/r,  and 
1.1  /r,  Hz,  trials  were  continued  until  either  five  judgments 
above  or  five  below  1/r,  were  obtained  for  each  subject. 

B.  Results  and  discussion 

Table  II  summarizes  the  results  obtained.  It  can  be  seen 
that  judgments  were  close  to  values  of  l/r0  Hz  for  all  listen¬ 
ers,  while  deviations  from  1/r,  Hz  varied  from  about  9%  to 
13%.  While  two  subjects  selected  matches  lower  than  the 
600  and  900  Hz  corresponding  to  1/r,  Hz,  one  of  the  listen¬ 
ers  favored  higher  matches.  The  low  values  for  standard  er¬ 
ror  scores  demonstrate  a  consistency  of  matching  for  the 
individual  subjects. 

These  results  support  the  hypothesis  that  doubling  of 
pitch  glide  rate  when  the  even-numbered  harmonics  are  ab¬ 
sent  results  from  the  presence  of  antiphasic  repetition  pitch 
glides,  which  are  not  in  evidence  for  all-harmonic  tones  mis¬ 
tuned  from  unison. 

The  spectrograms  of  Fig.  4  show  the  patterns  produced 
by  beating  harmonics.  Frequency  sweeps  resembling  glis- 


sandi  can  be  seen  in  these  patterns,  and  it  appears  that  a 
doubling  of  the  sweep  rate  observed  for  mistuned  all-har¬ 
monic  tones  is  produced  not  only  by  the  segregation  of  the 
odd-numbered  harmonics,  but  also  by  segregation  of  the 
even-numbered  harmonics.  The  doubling  of  the  sweep  rate 
for  even-numbered  harmonics  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
removal  of  odd  harmonics  from  all-harmonic  tones  pro¬ 
duces  new  all-harmonic  tones  having  double  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  frequency. 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  resolution  of  harmonics  by  a 
spectrograph  and  by  the  basilar  membrane  is  quite  different. 
The  beating  of  individual  pairs  of  higher  harmonics  seen 
clearly  in  the  spectrograms  ca'nnot  be  resolved  by  listeners, 
and  become  merged  perceptually  with  the  beating  of  the 
neighboring  harmonic  pairs  lying  in  the  same  critical  bt  1. 
Although  it  may  not  be  possible  for  a  listener  to  resolve  indi¬ 
vidual  beat  rates,  changes  in  the  rippling  of  the  spectral  enve¬ 
lope  may  be  detected.  If  we  imagine  a  narrow  vertical  slit 
slowly  moving  from  left  to  right  along  the  spectrograms  of 
Fig.  4  (or  actually  view  such  a  display  with  the  help  of  a 
mask  containing  a  slit),  it  is  possible  to  visualize  the  spectral 
amplitude  peaks  sweeping  down  and  then  up  in  frequency  as 
the  asynchrony  from  waveform  alignment  changes  with 
time.  The  frequency  separation  of  neighboring  spectral 
peaks  decreases  as  the  ripples  sweep  downward  and  the  spac¬ 
ing  increases  with  upward  sweeps,  in  keeping  with  the  fre¬ 
quency  domain  theories  for  repetition  pitch  (Plomp,  1976). 

Why  does  the  rate  of  occurrence  of  pitch  glides  drop  to 
half  when  odd-  and  even-numbered  harmonics  are  com¬ 
bined?  An  explanation  of  this  apparent  paradox  involves  the 
interaction  of  cophasic  and  antiphasic  repetition  pitches.  As 
we  have  seen,  an  all-harmonic  pitch  glide  falls  in  the  first  and 
second  quarters  of  the  period  extending  from  one  waveform 
alignment  to  the  next,  and  a  glide  rises  in  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters.  When  heard  alone,  the  odd-harmonic  components 
and  the  even-harmonic  components  each  produce  additional 
glissandi  which  rise  in  the  second  quarter  and  fall  in  the 
third.  The  glides  based  on  even-numbered  harmonics  are 
cophasic,  since  removal  of  odd-harmonic  components  re¬ 
sults  in  an  all-harmonic  tone  of  double  the  fundamental  fre¬ 
quency.  However,  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  present 
experiment  that  the  odd-harmonic  glides  in  the  second  and 
third  quarters  produce  antiphasic  repetition  pitch.  When 
both  odd  and  even  harmonics  are  present,  the  second  and 

TABLE  II.  Mean  percent  deviation  from  l/r„  ,  Hz  for  pure-tone  matches 
to  the  terminal  pitches  of  cophasic  ( r„)  and  antiphasic  (  r,  )  glissandi  heard 
with  odd-harmonic  complex  tones.  Results  shown  are  means  and  standard 
errors  ( s.d./^S )  for  the  average  matches  of  individual  listeners  at  two  values 
each  of  \/t„  and  1/r,. 


Terminal  Value  of  l/ra, 

600  Hz  900  Hz 

Subject 

Cophasic  Antiphasic  Cophasic 

(l/r„)  (1/r,)  (l/r0) 

Antiphasic 

(1/r,) 

JR 

JB 

DT 

+  0.70  (0.84)  -  12.85  (1.04)  -  2.54  (0.58) 

-  1.55  (0.09)  -  11.33  (0.21)  -0.28  (0.14) 

+  3.33  (0.19)  +  12.79  (0.69)  +  3.78  (0.33) 

-  10.19(0.24) 
-8.76(0.19) 
+  13.13(0.22) 
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FIG.  4.  Sound  spectrograms  illustrating 
the  contributions  of  odd-  and  even-num¬ 
bered  harmonics  to  the  acoustic  interac¬ 
tions  of  complex  tones  mistuned  from 
unison.  The  bottom  spectrogram  shows 
the  beating  of  the  components  of  249.5- 
and  250-Hz  correlated  complex  tones 
having  all  harmonics  (odd  and  even )  at 
equal  amplitude  and  randomly  assigned 
relative  phases.  The  patterns  produced 
by  the  beating  pairs  of  odd-  and  even- 
r.umbered  harmonics  are  shown  sepa¬ 
rately  in  the  two  additional  spectro¬ 
grams.  Interleaving  of  the  odd  and  even 
harmonics  (shown  in  the  bottom  spec¬ 
trogram)  reduces  the  rate  of  all-har¬ 
monic  glissandi  to  one-half  the  rate 
heard  with  either  set  of  components 
alone  (and  also  drops  the  lowest  pitch  of 
the  glides  by  1  oct).  For  further  details, 
see  text. 


third  quarters  should  have  superimposed  rippling  associated 
with  cophasic  and  antiphasic  repetition  pitches,  each  with 
the  same  value  of  r.  The  envelopes  of  the  rippled  power  spec¬ 
tra  of  cophasic  and  antiphasic  repetition  pitches  are  comple¬ 
mentary,  with  peaks  of  one  coinciding  with  troughs  of  the 
other.  When  combined  during  all-harmonic  glissandi,  these 
antiphasic  and  cophasic  ripples  cancel, 4  and  the  only  re¬ 
maining  spectral  rippling  corresponds  to  the  separation 
from  alignment  of  the  two  all-harmonic  waveforms.  Thus 
the  all-harmonic  repetition  pitch  falls  until  the  end  of  the 
second  quarter  and  then  rises  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  cycle. 

VIII.  MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS 

A.  Perception  of  complex  patterns  produced  by 
uncorrelated  tone  pairs 

Uncorrelated  complex  tones  (i.e.,  tones  having  indepen¬ 
dently  assigned  random  phases  for  corresponding  harmonic 
components)  cannot  produce  pitch  glides  when  mixed. 
There  can  be  no  movement  toward  or  away  from  alignment 
of  corresponding  portions  of  the  waveforms  (and  no  corre¬ 
sponding  systematic  spectral  interaction )  as  with  mistuned 
correlated  tone  pairs  (see  Fig.  2).  However,  mistuned  com¬ 
plex  tones  do  produce  patterns  of  amplitude  fluctuation 
which  are  heard  to  repeat  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  difference  in 
fundamental  frequency  of  the  tones. 

When  198-  and  200-Hz  uncorrelated  complex  tones 


were  mixed,  a  complex  amplitude  pattern  was  heard  clearly 
to  repeat  at  2  Hz.  The  beating  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
complex  tones  at  2  Hz  was  not  necessary  for  hearing  this 
repetition  frequency,  since  a  pattern  was  perceived  to  repeat 
twice  a  second  with  undiminished  clarity  when  the  funda¬ 
mentals  were  absent.  There  appear  to  be  two  different  mech¬ 
anisms  responsible  for  the  2-Hz  iteration,  one  operating  with 
unresolved  upper  harmonics,  the  other  with  resolved  lower 
harmonics. 

When  the  198-  and  200-Hz  uncorrelated  complex  tones 
lacked  the  first  nine  harmonics  (they  were  synthesized  from 
polynomial  equations  and  consisted  of  harmonics  10-40, 
each  at  equal  amplitude),  a  clear  2-Hz  periodicity  was 
heard.  When  a  tunable  1/3-oct  filter  (approximating  a  criti¬ 
cal  band)  was  swept  slowly  through  the  spectrum  of  the 
mixed  complex  tones,  the  2-Hz  repetition  could  be  heard  at 
all  center  frequencies.  Examination  of  the  waveforms  of 
these  bands  showed  periodic  complex  envelopes  which  were 
repeated  each  500  ms  at  all  center  frequencies. 

When  the  synthesized  uncorrelated  198-  and  200-Hz 
tones  each  consisted  only  of  the  first  seven  harmonics,  a 
complex  2-Hz  pattern  was  again  heard  clearly.  In  addition, 
some  (but  not  all)  of  the  harmonically  related  simple  beat 
rates  of  the  resolved  lower  harmonic  pairs  could  also  be 
heard.  When  listeners  could  hear  the  beating  of  individual 
harmonic  pairs,  they  were  generally  modulated  or  accented 
at  the  2-Hz  frequency.  As  with  the  mistuned  pairs  of  broad¬ 
band  and  high-pass  complex  tones,  the  ensemble  complex 
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beat  rate  of  2  Hz  did  not  require  the  presence  of  the  simple  2- 
Hz  beat  rate  of  the  spectral  fundamentals,  for  a  pattern  re¬ 
peating  twice  a  second  was  still  heard  clearly  when  only  har¬ 
monics  2-7  were  present.  In  order  to  minimize  the 
possibility  that  the  2-Hz  periodicity  resulted  from  the  inter¬ 
action  of  harmonic  distortion  products,  listening  was  carried 
out  at  low  levels.  When  the  signal  was  IS  dB  SL,  the  2-Hz 
periodicity  was  heard  clearly  by  all  listeners.  An  80-  to  300- 
Hz  bandpassed  white  noise  (filter  slopes  96  dB/oct)  was 
then  introduced  at  IS  dB  SL  and  the  signal  readjusted  to  IS 
dB  SL  in  the  presence  of  the  noise  ( which  would  be  expected 
to  mask  any  low  level  distortion  products).  Once  again,  all 
listeners  heard  a  2-Hz  repetition  matching  the  frequency  of 
the  missing  fundamental  beat  rate  (the  beat  rates  present  in 
the  acoustic  signal  were  4,  6,  8,...,  14  Hz).  It  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  ensemble  complex  beat  produced  by  the 
lower  harmonics  was  quite  different  from  the  simple  waxing 
and  waning  of  amplitude  produced  by  a  pair  of  beating  sinu¬ 
soidal  tones,  consisting  rather  of  a  complex  periodic  pattern 
of  amplitude  modulations.  Unlike  the  2-Hz  iterance  de¬ 
scribed  earlier  for  1/3-oct  bands  of  unresolved  harmonics, 
the  2-Hz  periodicity  heard  with  only  the  first  seven  harmon¬ 
ics  involved  the  integration  of  harmonically  related  periodic 
patterns  across  different  neural  frequency  channels. 

B.  Glissandi  involving  vowels  and  other  special  sounds 

In  keeping  with  the  concept  that  iterated  randomly-de¬ 
rived  waveforms  can  serve  as  exemplars  or  model  periodic 
stimuli,  the  observations  reported  can  be  applied  to  other 
types  of  periodic  stimuli  as  well  ( keeping  in  mind  any  special 
characteristics  of  particular  sounds).  Correlated  pairs  of 
broadband  complex  tones  produced  by  standard  laboratory 
generators  (pulse  trains,  sawtooth  waves,  etc.)  can  be  used 
to  produce  pitch  glides.  However,  correlated  tones  consist¬ 
ing  of  only  odd  harmonics  (e.g.,  square  waves )  produce  glis- 
sando  pairs  (rising  and  falling  glides)  at  rates  twice  that  of 
all-harmonic  tones  (e.g.,  unipolar  pulse  trains)  having  the 
same  extent  of  mistuning.  Glissandi  can  also  be  heard  for 
mistuned  vowels  (although  the  glides  are  somewhat  weaker 
than  for  broadband  stimuli  lacking  pronounced  formants): 
When  a  single  glottal  pulse  of  the  vowel  “ee”  was  repeated  on 
two  digital  delay  lines,  and  the  clock  frequency  driving  one 
delay  line  was  changed  slightly,  glissandi  were  heard  by  all  of 
our  listeners.  Faint  pitch  glides  were  heard  when  the  vowel 
was  mistuned  slightly  from  unison  with  a  pulse  train  (all 
harmonics  in  cosine  phase).  Apparently,  glottal  buzzes, 
even  after  passage  through  the  vocal  tract,  are  sufficiently 
similar  to  pulse  trains  to  cause  listeners  to  hear  systematic 
pitch  changes.  However,  any  particular  broadband  complex 
tone  ( whether  pulse  train,  vowel,  or  other )  when  mixed  with 
an  iterated  frozen  noise  segment  formed  an  uncorrelated 
pair,  and  no  hint  of  glissandi  could  be  heard. 
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Notes  used  for  melodic  themes  have  durations 
extending  roughly  from  150  to  900  ms  (Fraisse,  1963,  p. 
89) .  Experiment  1  examined  the  effects  of  going  beyond 
these  limits  on  melodic  perception,  employing  notes 
from  40  ms  to  3.6  s.  Experiment  2  examined  the  per¬ 
ception  of  simple  nonmelodic  sequences  using  tones  with 
durations  from  10  ms  through  5s. 

Our  first  experiment  employed  phrases  consisting 
of  the  first  7  to  9  notes  of  a  familiar  melody. 
Durational  limits  for  recognition  were  determined  for 
listeners  (30  subjects  without  formal  musical  training 
recruited  from  introductory  psychology  classes)  who 
tried  to  identify  each  of  eight  melodies.  Before 
starting  the  experiment,  subjects  were  screened  to 
determine  if  they  could  name  the  melodies  presented  at 
moderate  tempos  (320  ms/note)  and  repeated  several 
times  without  pauses.  Listeners  who  could  not  identify 
at  least  6  of  the  8  melodies  were  rejected.  Those  who 
passed  this  screening  served  in  the  formal  experiment. 
Each  melody  was  presented  in  a  series  of  increasing 
note  durations  starting  with  40  ms/note.  Steps  were 
increased  by  s/2  (successive  increases  of  41%)  until 
recognition  was  accomplished,  or  the  limit  of  320 
ms/note  was  reached.  The  same  subjects  also  received 
melodies  with  long-duration  notes,  starting  at  3.6 
s/note  with  successive  presentations  involving  steps 
decreasing  by  a  factor  of  the  s/2,  again  until 
recognition  was  accomplished  or  durations  reached  320 
ms/note.  Values  cited  for  notes  always  included  20  ms 
of  silence.  Half  the  subjects  started  with  the  series 
of  increasing  item  durations,  and  half  started  with  the 
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series  of  decreasing  item  durations.  In  preliminary 
experiments,  ve  found  that  when  durations  were  greater 
than  two  s/note,  although  listeners  could  not  identify 
melodic  patterns  directly,  they  sometimes  could  guess 
correctly  by  recognizing  one  or  two  of  the  intervals 
formed  by  contiguous  tones.  This  inferential 
recognition  worked  best  when  based  upon  the  initial 
notes  of  the  melody,  much  as  it  is  easier  to  think  of  a 
word  if  we  are  given  the  first  two  or  three  letters 
rather  than  the  same  number  of  letters  found  elsewhere 
in  the  word.  In  order  to  make  this  type  of  guessing 
more  difficult,  the  repeated  melodies  were  started  with 
either  the  third  or  fourth  note. 

The  results  are  shown  in  Figure  1.  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  grand  medians  for  the  lower  and  for  the  upper 
limits  for  melodic  recognition  (160  ms  and  1280  ms 
respectively)  approximate  the  limits  of  the  range  of 
durations  customarily  employed  for  melodies  (from 
roughly  150  to  900  ms)  as  cited  by  Fraisse  (1963) . 

Do  the  lower  limits  for  recognition  found  in 
Experiment  1  represent  a  general  inability  to  recognize 
particular  sequences  of  tones  when  their  durations  are 
very  brief,  or  do  they  reflect  a  special  limit  for 
melodic  perception?  Experiment  2  departed  from  the  use 
of  melodies,  and  determined  whether  a  separate  group  of 
36  subjects  (again,  students  from  introductory 
psychology  courses)  could  distinguish  between  sequences 
of  three  tones  arranged  in  different  orders.  Since 
special  cues  to  order  are  provided  by  the  ease  of 
identifying  the  first  and  last  items  of  a  sequence 
(Warren,  1972),  these  cues  to  temporal  arrangement  were 
avoided  by  iterating  the  sequences.  The  simplest 
repeated  sequence  for  which  the  same  items  can  be 
arranged  in  different  ways  consists  of  three  elements 
(A,  B,  and  C)  which  can  be  arranged  as  ABCABCABCA . . .  or 
ACBACBACBA. . .  .  The  three  tones  chosen  for  our  study 
were  sinusoids  having  frequencies  of  988,  1661,  and 
2791  Hz.  Neighboring  frequencies  differed  by  9 
semitones,  a  separation  which  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  value  of  approximately  2  or  3  semitones  cited 
by  Dowling  and  Harwood  (1986,  p.  83)  as  the  width  of 
critical  bands  in  this  frequency  range.  Hence,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  separate  populations  of  receptors  were 
stimulated  by  each  tone.  Listeners  heard  a  succession 
of  sequence  bursts  which  either  were  all  identical 
[ABCABC. ..A,  pause,  ABCABC. . . A,  pause,  etc.)  or  which 
alternated  between  the  two  possible  arrangements 
[ABCABC... A,  pause,  ACBACB. . . A,  pause,  ABCABC. . .A, 
pause,  etc.].  They  were  required  to  tell  whether 
successive  bursts  were  the  same  or  different. 
Presentation  was  always  in  order  of  increasing  item 
duration  as  shown  in  Table  1,  which  also  lists  the 
stimulus  parameters. 
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Melody 

Twinkle  Twinkle 
God  rest  ye 
Camptown  races 
Rockabye  baby 
Love  me  tender 
Happy  birthday 
Yankee  doodle 
Skip  to  my  Lou 

Overall 

100  200  500  1000  2000 

Duration  of  notes  (ms) 

Figure  l.  Note  durations  required  for  melodic 
perception.  The  limits  of  this  range  for  eight 
melodies,  shown  by  the  shaded  bars,  represent 
medians  based  upon  judgments  of  30  subjects 
without  formal  musical  training.  Below  this 
limit,  while  distinctive  patterns  are  heard  for 
each  of  the  sequences  of  notes,  the  corresponding 
melodies  cannot  be  perceived.  Above  this  limit, 
the  long  notes  are  heard  only  as  sequences  of 
individual  pitches. 

Subjects  listened  for  as  long  as  they  wished  to 
the  successive  bursts  before  judging  whether  alternate 
bursts  were  identical  or  different  in  any  way.  Three 
same/different  judgments  were  made  by  each  of  the  36 
subjects  at  each  stimulus  duration.  The  experimenter 
delivered  the  same  and  different  stimuli  in  a  balanced 
pseudo-random  order. 

The  results  obtained  are  shown  in  Table  2.  It  can 
be  seen  that  performance  was  well  above  chance  at  all 
item  durations. 
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Table  1.  Sequence  Parameters  in  Experiment  2 


Item  Items  per  biter-burst  Bursts  Burst 

Duration  Series  Interval  per  Duration 

(ms)  Burst  (ms)  Series  (sec) 


10 
30 
100 
300 
1000 
3000 
5000 


301 

91 

31 

10 

10 

7 

7 


300 

300 

300 

300 

1000 

1000 

1000 


10 

3.01 

10 

2.73 

s 

3.10 

8 

3.00 

4 

10.00 

4 

21.00 

4 

35.00 

Table  2.  Accuracy  of  Same/Different  Judgements 
in  Experiment  2 


Duration 

of  Item 
(ms) 

Number 

Correct 
(out  of  108) 

Percent 

Correct 

Z  Score 

10 

93 

86 

7.51* 

30 

93 

86 

7.51* 

100 

100 

93 

8.86* 

300 

99 

92 

8.66* 

1000 

103 

95 

9.43* 

3000 

98 

91 

8.47* 

5000 

103 

95 

9.43* 

‘Significant  at  p 

<  .0001 
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The  results  obtained  in  Experiment  1,  together 
with  other  evidence,  suggest  that  melodies  can  be 
perceived  only  if  they  fall  within  the  limits  of  a 
familiar  "temporal  template."  The  bounding  durations 
of  the  template  used  for  recognition  are  characteristic 
of  melodic  sequences,  and  are  not  characteristic  of 
tonal  sequences  in  general.  Thus,  in  Experiment  2  we 
found  that  discriminating  between  different 
arrangements  of  the  same  tones  in  simple  nonmelodic 
sequences  could  be  accomplished  readily  even  when  the 
interval  separating  the  onset  of  successive  tones  was 
as  brief  as  10  ms  or  as  long  as  5  s. 

Below  100  ms,  it  was  impossible  to  perceive  the 
order  of  items  in  Experiment  2,  and  judgments  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  differences  in  "quality."  This  is  in 
keeping  with  informal  observations  involving  the 
stimuli  used  in  Experiment  1.  It  was  noted  that  the 
sequences  of  tones  presented  at  durations  below  the 
threshold  for  melodic  identification  each  had 
distinctive  characteristics  unrelated  to  the  melodies 
emerging  at  longer  durations.  It  would  appear  that  the 
lower  limit  for  melodic  identification  is  not  due  to 
the  "metathesis"  of  notes  which  then  results  in  a 
perceptual  confusion  of  different  orders  as  suggested 
by  Winckel  (1967) . 

Why  was  performance  excellent  at  five  second  item 
durations  in  Experiment  2,  while  melodic  identification 
in  Experiment  1  had  an  upper  limit  well  below  this 
value?  In  Experiment  2,  each  of  the  six  possible  pitch 
transitions  (e.g.,  2791  Hz  to  988  Hz)  was  present  in 
only  one  of  the  arrangements  of  the  3 -item  repeated 
sequences.  Remembering  any  one  of  these  pitch  changes 
heard  with  long  duration  tones  would  suffice  for 
determining  whether  the  sequences  were  the  same  or 
different.  In  Experiment  1,  the  task  of  melodic 
identification  when  the  notes  lasted  a  few  seconds  was 
quite  different.  Melodic  cohesion  was  lost,  and  each 
note  was  heard  as  an  independent  sound.  Reconstruction 
of  the  melodies  from  these  successive  tones  was 
difficult  without  formal  training  in  music.  One  method 
reported  by  a  few  listeners  involved  remembering  the 
intervals  from  one  tone  to  the  next  as  they  occurred  at 
the  slow  rates,  and  then  "playing  back"  from  memory  at 
a  faster  rate.  People  with  formal  training  used 
musical  notations  as  an  aid,  and  could  reconstruct  a 
melody  readily,  much  as  a  word  can  be  identified  by 
literate  listeners  when  they  hear  it  spelled. 
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Abstract 

The  ability  of  listeners  to  distinguish  between  different  arrangements  of  the  same  three 
vowels  was  investigated  for  repeating  sequences  having  item  durations  ranging  from  10  ms 
(single  glottal  pulses)  up  to  several  seconds/vowel.  Discrimination  was  accomplished  with 
ease  by  untrained  subjects  at  all  item  durations.  From  30  ms  through  100  ms/vowel,  an 
especially  interesting  phenomenon  was  encountered--the  sequences  of  steady-state  vowels 
were  organized  into  words,  with  different  words  heard  for  the  different  arrangements  of 
items.  A  second  experiment  employed  repeating  sequences  consisting  of  random 
arrangements  of  ten  40- ms  vowels.  When  sets  of  four  such  sequences  were  presented  to 
listeners,  distinctive  words  were  heard  which  permitted  each  arrangement  to  be  discriminated 
from  the  others.  Further,  minimal  differences  (reversing  the  order  of  a  single  contiguous 
pair  of  vowels)  in  the  ten-item  sequences  could  be  detected  via  verbal  mediation. 

Hypotheses  are  offered  concerning  mechanisms  responsible  for  these  results. 
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Tweaking  the  Lexicon:  Organization  of  Vowel  Sequences  into  Words 

Introduction 

A  succession  of  steady-state  vowels  presented  loudly  and  clearly  can  be  heard  as  a 
word.  This  unusual  verbal  organization  can  help  us  understand  how  acoustic  components  are 
processed  in  speech  perception. 

The  experiments  reported  here  employed  continuously  repeated  or  recycled 
sequences.  These  iterated  stir,  uli  were  first  used  in  the  1960’s  as  a  means  of  allowing  a 
limited  number  of  sounds  (usually  3  or  4)  to  be  presented  for  extended  periods  (Warren, 

1968;  Warren,  Obusek,  Farmer,  &  Warren,  1969).  Repetition  also  helps  to  avoid  the  special 
cues  to  the  order  of  items  that  are  provided  by  the  first  and  last  items  of  a  sequence  (Divenyi 
&  Hirsh,  1978;  Warren,  1972).  Studies  employing  recycled  vowel  sequences  have  shown  that 
the  naming  or  identification  of  order  is  accomplished  readily  at  200  ms  per  item,  but  is  not 
possible  at  item  durations  below  100  ms  (Cole  &  Scott,  1973;  Cullinan,  Erdos,  Schaefer,  & 
Tekieli,  1977;  Dorman,  Cutting,  &  Raphael,  1975;  Thomas,  Cetti,  &  Chase,  1971;  Thomas, 
Hill,  Carroll,  &  Garcia,  1970;  Warren,  1968;  Warren,  Obusek,  Farmer  &  Warren,  1969; 

Warren  &  Warren,  1970).  None  of  these  studies  reported  observations  involving  vowel 
durations  below  the  threshold  for  identification  of  order.  However,  in  preliminary 
observations  we  found  that  when  three  steady  state  vowels  (A,  B  and  C)  were  presented  as 
recycled  sequences,  the  two  possible  arrangements  (...ABCABCA...  and  ...ACBACBA...)  could 
be  discriminated  readily  at  item  durations  much  briefer  than  the  limit  for  naming  of  order. 

Our  first  experiment  confirmed  that  discriminating  between  different  orders  of  the 
same  speech  sounds  does  not  require  the  ability  to  identify  the  order  of  the  phonemes,  or 
indeed  even  the  ability  to  identify  the  components  within  the  sequences.  Listeners  were 
required  to  judge  whether  alternately  presented  recycled  sequences  of  three  vowels  (which 
could  be  presented  in  identical  or  permuted  item  orders)  were  "same*  or  "different."  The 
vowels  spanned  the  range  from  10  ms  (single  glottal  pulses)  through  5  s  (500  glottal  pulses), 
with  no  acoustic  mixing  or  transitional  stages  in  going  from  one  vowel  to  the  next.  When 
vowel  durations  were  above  100  ms,  listeners  could  name  the  phonemes  in  the  proper  order, 
and  then  use  the  difference  in  named  order  to  distinguish  the  two  arrangements.  When 
vowel  durations  were  below  30  ms,  resemblance  to  speech  was  absent,  and  differences  in 
quality  or  timbre  made  it  easy  to  discriminate  between  the  two  arrangements  (for  example,  a 
listener  might  report  that  one  sequence  sounded  "rougher"  than  the  other).  Between  these 
values  (from  30  ms  through  1Q0  ms),  listeners  could  hear  different  words  (usually  lexical, 
sometimes  nonsense)  for  each  of  the  arrangements.  The  words  heard  differed  across 
individuals,  and  normally  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  actual  phonemes. 

Other  studies  also  have  observed  verbal  organization  of  repeated  sequences  of  vowels. 
Dorman  et  al.  (1975)  used  these  stimuli  to  investigate  the  limits  for  identification  of  temporal 
order  and  noted  in  passing  that  verbal  organizations  interfered  with  the  listeners'  task  when 
vowel  durations  approached  the  lower  limit  for  order  identification.  Skinner  (1936)  used 
repeated  sequences  of  barely  audible  vowels  having  durations  of  several  hundred 
milliseconds.  He  reported  that  his  listeners  heard  words  and  sentences.  When  the  level  of 
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vowels  were  raised  well  above  threshold  (as  were  the  vowels  in  each  of  our  experiments), 
"imitative"  responses  occurred,  and  the  sequences  were  identified  as  a  succession  of  vowels 
(in  keeping  with  observations  made  in  our  experiment  1  for  vowels  having  durations  of  a 
few  hundred  milliseconds).  Skinner  attributed  the  verbal  organization  of  his  faint  syllabic- 
length  vowels  to  a  "summation"  of  originally  subliminal  responses. 

Our  second  experiment  employed  48  recycled  sequences,  each  consisting  of  a 
different  random  arrangement  of  a  set  of  ten  steady-state  40-ms  vowels  played  loudly  and 
clearly.  Individual  listeners  heard  characteristic  words  or  pseudowords  corresponding  to  each 
of  the  orders,  and  could  identify  a  particular  sequence  among  several  on  the  basis  of  its 
verbal  correlate.  Interestingly,  listeners  often  heard  a  particular  arrangement  as  two 
concurrent  words  that  differed  in  timbre  and/or  pitch.  As  we  shall  see,  this  splitting  of  the 
stimulus  provides  a  clue  to  the  mechanisms  employed  for  perceptual  syntheses. 

Another  part  of  the  second  experiment  also  employed  recycled  sequences  of  ten 
different  40-ms  vowels.  The  stimuli  consisted  of  pairs  of  sequences  having  minimal 
differences  in  structure  (the  order  of  two  contiguous  vowels  was  interchanged).  Listeners 
were  again  able  to  use  verbal  mediation  to  distinguish  members  of  the  pairs. 

Experiment  1:  Discriminating  between  Different  Orders  of  Three-Item  Vowel  Sequences 

This  first  experiment  was  designed  in  part  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  discriminating 
between  different  orders  of  the  same  speech  sounds  does  not  require  the  ability  to  identify 
the  order  of  the  phonemes,  or  indeed  even  the  ability  to  identify  the  components  within  the 
sequences.  Our  listeners  were  required  to  judge  whether  alternately  presented  recycled 
sequences  of  three  vowels  (which  could  be  presented  in  identical  or  permuted  item  orders) 
were  "same"  or  "different."  The  vowel  durations  extended  from  10  ms  to  5  s,  permitting  a 
comparison  of  discrimination  accuracy  and  cognitive  strategies  employed  for  durations 
corresponding  to,  as  well  as  briefer  and  longer  than,  those  occurring  in  speech. 

Method 

Subjects.  Participants  were  recruited  from  introductory  psychology  courses,  and 
received  either  course  credit  or  cash  for  their  participation.  Students  who  passed  the 
audiometric  screening  procedure  described  below  were  assigned  randomly  to  one  of  two 
experimental  groups,  each  containing  36  subjects. 

Audiometric  Screening.  All  subjects  participating  in  the  experiments  passed  an 
audiometric  test  designed  to  eliminate  individuals  with  hearing  deficits,  as  well  as  those  who 
failed  to  follow  the  standard  instructions  used  with  the  Bekesy  threshold  tracking  procedure. 
Following  presentation  of  instructions  and  familiarization  with  the  task,  a  pure  tone 
presented  dioticaliy  was  swept  up  from  400  Hz  through  9000  Hz  and  then  down  from 
9000  Hz  through  400  Hz  at  a  rate  of  one  octave/minute  while  subjects  tracked  their 
thresholds.  Tracking  was  accomplished  using  a  hand-held  button  switch  (depressing  the 
button  decreased  the  intensity  at  a  rate  of  2.5  dB/s  and  releasing  the  button  increased  the 
intensity  at  the  same  rate).  An  X-Y  plotter  produced  audiograms  consisting  of  continuous 
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threshold  tracings.  Subjects  were  excluded  from  further  participation  if  either  directional 
sweep  resulted  in  audiograms  which  differed  from  the  1964  ISO  standards  by  more  than 
22.5  dB  at  any  frequency  for  the  portion  of  the  audiogram  extending  from  S00  through 
8000  Hz. 

Stimuli.  The  first  stage  in  the  preparation  of  the  recycled  sequences  of  three  vowels 
used  as  stimuli  involved  production  of  extended  steady-state  recordings  of  three  vowels 
(/A/,  /as/,  /i/)  on  parallel  tracks  of  a  multitrack  recorder  (16-track  Ampex  model 
MM  1200).  These  steady-state  vowels  were  derived  from  recorded  statements  of  syllables 
containing  these  vowels  ("hud"  for  /A/,  "had"  for  /ae/,  and  "heed"  for  /i/)  produced  by  a 
male  speaker  at  a  vowel  fundamental  frequency  of  120  Hz  (the  speaker  matched  the  pitch  of 
the  vowel  to  that  of  a  complex  tone  of  120  Hz  heard  through  headphones).  A  complete 
single  glottal  pulse  was  excised  from  the  central  portion  of  each  consonant- vowel-consonant 
statement.  The  waveforms  of  the  glottal  pulses  were  monitored  and  the  period  measured  by 
a  Nicolet  model  3091  digital  storage  oscilloscope  used  in  conjunction  with  a  programmable 
digital  delay  line  (modified  Eventide  model  BD95S)  capable  of  repeating  or  "looping"  stored 
input  corresponding  to  a  single  glottal  pulse.  The  repetition  period  of  the  delay  line  was  set 
at  8.33  ms  for  each  of  the  vowels,  (which  corresponded  to  a  repetition  rate  of  120  Hz),  and 
recordings  of  the  steady-state  vowels  were  made  on  parallel  tracks. 

Two  types  of  series  were  recorded  for  each  duration  employed  (10,  12,  30,  100,  300, 
1000,  3000,  and  5000  ms).  A  "different"  series  with  successive  sequence  bursts  consisting  of 
/A/,  /ae/,  /i/,  /A/,  /ae/,  /i/,  ...  /A/  alternating  with  the  permuted  order  /A/,  /i/,  /ae/, 

/A/,  /i/,  /ae/,  .  .  .  /A/,  and  a  "same"  series  with  all  bursts  consisting  of  /A/,  /ae/,  /i/,  /A/, 
/ae/,  /i/,  .  .  .  /A/.  Note  that  because  of  the  special  ease  of  identifying  the  first  and  last 
items  of  a  sequence  (Warren,  1972),  each  sequence  began  and  ended  with  the  same  item. 
Table  1  lists  the  parameters  for  the  stimuli  employed,  giving  item  durations,  the  number  of 
items  (vowel  statements)  in  each  sequence  burst,  the  interburst  interval  separating  successive 
bursts  (which  were  either  identical  or  alternating  in  item  order),  and  the  number  of  bursts 
constituting  a  stimulus  set. 

All  sequences  (except  those  with  a  12  ms  item  duration)  were  generated  by  gating  the 
output  from  the  three  parallel  tracks  containing  extended  steady-state  single  vowels  prepared 
as  described  above.  The  output  of  these  tracks  was  passed  through  three  Coulboum 
electronic  switches  set  for  a  rise/fall  time  of  2  ms.  A  series  of  timers  (Grason-Stadler  model 
1216A)  controlled  passage  of  each  vowel  through  its  gate,  and  introduced  a  1  ms  separation 
between  the  waveforms  corresponding  to  the  ending  of  one  vowel  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next  as  seen  on  the  digital  storage  oscilloscope  (this  separation  minimized  acoustic  interaction 
of  items).  Another  timer  regulated  the  silent  interburst  interval  separating  successive  bursts. 
The  path  of  the  signals  through  the  equipment  was  identical  in  both  the  "same"  and 
"different"  order  series,  with  the  relative  timing  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  gates 
producing  the  permuted  orders.  The  number  of  vowel  statements  in  the  burst  was  controlled 
by  Coulbourn  predetermined  counters  (model  S43-30).  The  outputs  of  the  gates  were 
combined  in  a  Yamaha  audio  mixer  (model  PM-430)  and  band-passed  from  100  through 
8000  Hz  by  a  Wavetek/Rockland  filter  (model  751  A)  having  slopes  of  115  dB/octave  before 
recording  on  one  of  the  tracks  of  the  multitrack  recorder  reserved  for  the  experimental 
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stimuli.  The  input  level  of  each  of  the  vowels  as  delivered  to  the  tape  recorder  was  adjusted 
separately  to  produce  equal  intensity  (dBA)  for  all  vowels  on  subsequent  playback  through 
the  headphones  used  by  the  subjects.  Sets  of  sequences  were  recorded  for  each  item  duration 
with  the  track  for  a  "same"  set  parallel  to  the  track  of  the  corresponding  "different"  set,  so 
that  the  experimenter  could  present  either  "same"  or  "different"  stimuli  at  the  same  tape 
positions. 


Insert  Table  1  about  here 


In  sequences  consisting  of  10  ms  items,  only  a  single  statement  of  each  vowel’s 
waveform  was  gated  before  switching  to  the  next.  Since  this  programmed  switching  was  not 
exactly  synchronous  with  the  waveform  repetition  period  of  the  recorded  vowels  (the 
recorder  had  a  frequency  stability  of  ±0.1%),  the  repeated  sequences  underwent  slow  drifts  in 
their  waveforms  and  perceptual  qualities.  Sequences  with  longer  item  durations  consisted  of 
multiple  identical  statements  of  each  vowel’s  waveform  before  switching  to  the  next,  and 
perceptual  quality  was  more  stable. 

Sequences  with  12  ms  item  durations  were  constructed  with  "locked"  waveforms,  so 
that  switching  always  occurred  at  a  fixed  position  in  the  waveform  of  each  vowel  and 
drifting  did  not  take  place.  This  stimulus  was  prepared  as  follows:  Three  separate  delay 
lines  (two  modified  Eventide  model  BD955’s  and  one  modified  Eventide  model  174SM)  were 
driven  by  a  common  clock,  and  each  repeated  a  single  glottal  pulse  of  a  different  vowel  (the 
glottal  pulses  were  derived  from  the  same  extended  statements  of  the  three  vowels  used  for 
preparing  the  other  sequences).  The  manner  of  capturing  and  repeating  single  glottal  pulses 
on  the  delay  lines  was  similar  to  that  already  described,  except  that  the  programming 
equipment  introduced  a  3.67  ms  silent  interval  between  successive  statements  of  glottal 
pulses.  The  splice  point  of  each  single-vowel  digital  loop  was  at  the  center  of  this  silent 
interval.  The  repetition  period  of  all  delay  lines  was  set  at  12  ms  (measured  by  a  common 
clock),  the  vowel  statements  were  aligned  so  that  each  of  the  three  vowels  began  and  ended 
synchronously,  and  the  vowels  were  then  recorded  simultaneously  on  separate  tracks  of  the 
multitrack  recorder.  A  timing  signal  (a  unipolar  pulse)  generated  by  one  of  the  delay  lines  at 
the  splice  point  of  its  digital  loop  was  recorded  on  a  fourth  track  at  the  same  time  as  the 
vowels.  This  recorded  timing  signal  permitted  the  programming  equipment  to  gate  single 
glottal  pulses  of  each  recorded  vowel  in  the  desired  order.  Following  gating  and  mixing,  the 
locked  three- item  vowel  sequences  were  recorded  on  an  additional  channel  of  the  multi- 
track  recorder,  as  described  for  the  other  sequences. 

Experimental  Procedure.  Subjects  passing  the  audiometric  screening  test  were 
recalled  for  their  single  experimental  session  lasting  about  40  minutes.  They  were  tested 
individually  while  seated  in  an  audiometric  room  along  with  the  experimenter.  Stimuli  were 
presented  diotically  through  matched  headphones  at  a  level  of  70  dBA  as  measured  by  a 
sound  level  meter  with  a  6  cc  coupler.  The  experimenter  operated  the  tape  recorder  (located 
outside  the  chamber)  using  a  remote  control  unit  equipped  with  a  preset  multipoint  rapid 
search-to-cue  device.  Switches  on  an  audio  mixer  permitted  delivery  of  the  output  from  the 
desired  track  of  the  recorder. 
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Half  of  the  72  subjects  served 'in  the  main  experiment,  which  employed  all  the 
sequence  pairs  listed  in  Table  1  except  for  the  sequences  with  10  ms  vowel  durations  (that  is, 
12,  30,  100,  300,  1000,  3000,  5000  ms  item  durations)  presented  in  the  order  listed.  The 
order  of  increasing  item  durations  was  employed  to  avoid  the  possibility  (discussed  by 
Warren,  1974a)  that  with  a  series  of  decreasing  item  durations,  the  naming  of  order  at  brief 
item  durations  could  be  accomplished  through  recognition  of  qualitative  similarities  to  the 
previous  sequences  having  longer  item  durations  with  directly  identifiable  orders.  As 
described  earlier,  the  12  ms  sequences  had  switching  from  one  vowel  to  the  next  vowel 
"locked",  so  that  each  restatement  of  a  particular  vowel  was  a  single  intact  glottal  pulse.  All 
other  sequences  were  "nonlocked,"  with  successive  statements  of  each  vowel  starting  and 
stopping  at  different  waveform  positions.  The  separate  group  of  36  subjects  serving  in  the 
supplemental  experiment  received  only  the  stimulus  consisting  of  10  ms  vowels. 

Subjects  were  told  that  they  would  be  hearing  patterns  of  sounds  separated  by  brief 
silent  intervals,  and  that  their  task  was  to  determine  if  all  patterns  were  identical  or  if 
alternate  patterns  differed  in  any  way.  They  were  instructed  to  call  out  "same"  or  "different" 
at  any  time  during  the  stimulus  presentation.  They  were  informed  that  the  occurrence  of 
same  and  different  groupings  would  be  randomly  determined.  Subjects  were  encouraged  to 
ask  questions  if  any  part  of  the  instructions  was  unclear.  After  both  the  subject  and 
experimenter  were  satisfied  that  the  instructions  were  understood,  the  sequences  were 
presented  in  order  of  increasing  item  duration  for  the  36  subjects  in  the  main  experiment 
(the  36  subjects  serving  in  the  supplemental  experiment  received  only  the  10  ms  items). 

Before  presentation  of  unknown  same  or  different  sequences  at  each  item  duration, 
each  subject  was  given  sample  sequences  (first  a  "different"  set,  then  a  "same"  set)  which 
were  identified  by  the  experimenter  as  same  or  different.  They  were  told  that  they  could 
hear  either  of  the  known  samples  again,  if  they  wished,  before  hearing  the  unknowns.  When 
a  subject  indicated  readiness,  s/he  was  given  three  unknowns  at  that  item  duration.  The 
same  and  different  unknowns  were  presented  in  a  pseudorandom  order  with  the  constraint 
that  all  three  of  the  unknowns  presented  to  a  subject  at  any  item  duration  could  not  all  be  of 
a  single  type.  No  feedback  was  given  concerning  the  accuracy  of  judgments  with  the 
unknowns.  In  the  main  experiment,  of  the  total  of  2 1  unknowns  presented  to  each  subject, 
10  were  the  same  and  11  were  different  for  18  subjects,  and  1 1  were  the  same  and  10  were 
different  for  the  other  18  subjects.  Half  the  subjects  received  orders  of  same  and  different 
unknowns  which  were  "mirror  images"  of  the  other  half,  with  same  and  different  unknowns 
being  interchanged  to  maintain  symmetry  of  unknown  groupings.  This  symmetry  was  also 
maintained  for  the  supplemental  group  receiving  the  10  ms  vowel  durations. 

Results 

Table  2  shows  that  the  accuracy  of  discriminating  between  permuted  orders  ranged 
from  78%  correct  to  99%  correct,  and  was  significantly  better  than  chance  for  all  of  the  item 
durations  used  (Z  £  5.77,  p  <  .0001).  The  sequences  consisting  of  10  ms  items  (with 


Insert  Table  2  about  here 
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slowly  drifting  waveforms  and  perceptual  qualities)  had  78%  correct  responses,  while  the 
12  ms  "locked"  sequences  (with  switching  occurring  at- fixed  points  corresponding  to  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  single  glottal  pulse  representing  each  vowel)  had  91%  correct 
responses.  This  difference  was  significant  (Z  >  3.70,  p  <  .005). 

Questioning  of  listeners  after  completion  of  the  formal  experiment  indicated  that  two 
basic  ways  of  discriminating  between  the  different  arrangements  of  items  were  used:  1) 
naming  of  components  in  their  proper  order  for  vowel  durations  greater  than  100  ms;  and  2) 
a  holistic  recognition  of  patterns  without  the  ability  to  identify  the  order  of  components  (or 
even  the  components  themselves)  for  vowel  durations  from  100  ms  down  to  10  ms.  The 
range  from  100  ms  to  10  ms  consisted  of  two  regions:  2a)  from  100  ms  to  30  ms  the 
sequences  of  3  vowels  could  be  heard  as  words  rather  than  steady  state  vowels,  with  different 
words  heard  for  the  different  arrangements;  2b)  below  30  ms  the  vowel  sequences  were 
heard  as  nonlinguistic  sounds,  with  different  qualities  associated  with  the  different 
arrangements.  These  perceptual  categories  (1,  2a,  2b)  reported  by  untrained  listeners  agreed 
with  observations  made  by  laboratory  personnel. 

Discussion 


Limits  for  th_g  Njming  pf  Older 

The  earliest  experiments  with  recycled  sequences  of  sounds  were  concerned  with 
thresholds  for  identifying  the  order  of  component  items  (Warren,  1968;  Warren,  Obusek, 
Farmer  &  Warren,  1969;  Warren  &  Warren,  1970).  When  four  200  ms  sounds  were  used, 
listeners  instructed  to  name  the  order  of  items  performed  at  chance  level  with  unrelated 
sounds  consisting  of  noises,  tones,  and  buzzes,  but  they  could  accurately  name  the  order  of 
vowels.  Subsequent  studies  established  that  the  threshold  for  identifying  the  order  of 
unrelated  sounds  is  300  ms  or  more  (Warren  &  Obusek,  1972),  while  the  threshold  for 
correctly  ordering  the  pitches  associated  with  sequences  of  four  sinusoidal  tones  is  between 
125  and  200  ms/item  (Nickerson  &  Freeman  1974;  Thomas  &  Fitzgibbons,  1971;  Warren  & 
Byrnes,  1975).  The  lowest  thresholds  for  four  item  sequences  (about  100  ms/item)  were 
obtained  with  vowels  (Dorman  et  al.,  1975;  Thomas  et  at.,  1971). 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  vowel  order  can  be  named  at  briefer 
durations  than  is  possible  with  other  sounds.  Why  this  difference?  Using  evidence  from 
several  sources,  it  was  proposed  by  Warren  (1974)  [and  also  suggested  independently  by 
Teranishi  (1977))  that  the  time  required  for  verbal  labeling  or  naming  of  components  in 
extended  sequences  was  the  threshold-determining  stage  in  the  identification  of  order  Since 
vowels  have  a  name  which  is  the  same  as  the  sound  itself,  no  recoding  is  necessary  (naming 
order  can  be  accomplished  through  a  simple  echoic  restatement  of  the  stimulus  items),  and 
the  time  required  for  identifying  order  is  minimal.  Nevertheless,  as  discussed  below,  the 
threshold  value  of  100  ms  seems  too  high  for  agreement  with  models  considering  that 
identification  of  phonemic  order  is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  speech. 

Normal  conversation  has  an  average  duration  of  speech  sounds  of  about  80-100  ms; 
this  duration  drops  to  about  70  ms  for  oral  reading,  and  some  comprehension  of  "compressed 
speech"  is  possible  at  average  phonetic  durations  of  only  30  ms  (for  a  brief  summary  of  this 
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literature,  see  Warren,  1982,  pp.  1 19-120).  Recognizing  that  there  was  a  discrepancy 
between  the  rate  of  phoneme  occurrence  within  intelligible  speech  and  the  ability  to  perceive 
order  in  a  sequence  of  independently  generated  speech  sounds,  Wickelgren  (1969)  suggested 
that  context-sensitive  allophones  facilitated  temporal  ordering.  Coarticulation  is,  at  least  in 
part,  an  acoustic  consequence  of  inertial  and  neuromuscular  constraints  upon  the  movement 
of  the  tongue  and  other  articulatory  organs  from  one  position  to  the  next,  and  Wickelgren 
considered  that  by  recognizing  particular  allophonic  forms  it  might  be  possible  to  identify 
more  than  one  phoneme  from  a  single  speech  sound.  Thus,  order  could  be  identified  at 
much  briefer  durations  than  would  be  possible  for  a  succession  of  independent  sounds.  A 
number  of  experiments  have  demonstrated  thrt  coarticulation  (and  other  cues  increasing  the 
resemblance  of  phonetic  sequences  to  normal  speech)  does  indeed  facilitate  the  task  of 
naming  components  and  their  orders  (Cole  &  Scott,  1973;  Cullinan  et  al.,  1977;  Dorman  et 
al.,  1975;  Warren,  1968;  Warren  &  Warren  1970).  But  in  no  case,  even  with  coarticulation 
cues,  could  orders  be  identified  at  item  durations  below  100  ms.  However,  listeners  can 
comprehend  speech  consisting  of  phonemes  with  average  durations  considerably  less  than  100 
ms.  One  explanation  for  this  discrepancy  is  that  phonetic  order  is  determined  at  some  early 
level  of  linguistic  processing  which  is  not  accessible  for  the  naming  of  this  order.  Another 
hypothesis  (which  we  favor)  is  that  a  determination  of  the  order  of  component  speech  sounds 
is  not  necessary  at  any  level  of  analysis  for  the  recognition  of  words  or  for  the 
comprehension  of  discourse.  It  is  suggested  that  acoustic  sequences  need  not  function  as 
perceptual  sequences  (that  is,  a  succession  of  discrete  sounds).  Patterns  formed  by  particular 
arrangements  of  speech  sounds  may  be  recognized  as  "temporal  compounds"  without  the  need 
for  identification  of  constituents.  As  discussed  below,  this  concept  of  temporal  compound 
formation  was  formulated  initially  on  the  basis  of  experiments  with  nonverbal  sounds. 

N.onghQnetiC  Tgmppral  CpmppypdS 

In  earlier  studies  involving  arbitrarily  selected  sounds  (noises,  sinusoidal  tones,  and 
complex  tones),  listeners  attempted  to  distinguish  between  different  arrangements  of 
repeated  sequences  consisting  of  the  same  three  items  which  were  presented  without  any 
acoustic  interactions  or  transitions  involving  contiguous  sounds  (Warren,  1974;  Warren  & 
Ackroff,  1976).  These  studies  demonstrated  that  the  different  arrangements  of  nonverbal 
sounds  could  be  discriminated  with  ease  for  item  durations  from  5  through  100  ms--yet  the 
naming  of  order  was  not  possible  within  this  range.  It  was  suggested  that  permuted  orders  of 
brief  items  could  be  distinguished  through  the  bonding  of  components  to  form  "temporal 
compounds"  possessing  characteristic  qualities,  even  though  the  component  acoustic  elements 
and  their  arrangements  could  not  be  identified.  Thus,  for  an  isomeric  pair  of  temporal 
compounds  consisting  of  identical  components  arranged  in  different  orders,  a  listener  might 
describe  one  arrangement  of  the  nonverbal  sounds  as  "bubbly"  and  the  other  as  "shrill." 

These  qualitative  differences  served  as  the  basis  for  accurately  differentiating  between 
different  acoustic  orders. 

Vowel  Sequences  and  Their  Verbal  Temporal  Compounds 

Our  subjects  in  experiment  1  indicated  that  discrimination  of  permuted  orders  was 
accomplished  in  different  ways  at  different  item  durations.  When  the  item  durations 
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corresponded  to  single  glottal  pulses  (10  and  12  ms  vowels),  listeners  used  nonverbal  temporal 
compounds  to  distinguish  between  the  permuted  vowels.  Thus,  with  these  very  brief 
durations  an  individual  might  report,  for  example,  that  one  order  was  characterized  by  a 
“dull"  quality  while  the  other  order  sounded  "crisp."  However,  perceptual  organization  into 
syllables  and  words  (verbal  temporal  compounds)  occurred  at  vowel  durations  from  30 
through  100  ms.  Within  this  durational  range,  a  listener  might  say  that  one  arrangement  of 
vowels  resembled  or  brought  to  mind  repetitions  of  the  word  "kettle”  while  the  other 
arrangement  sounded  more  like  repetitions  of  "puddle"— this  despite  the  great  phonetic 
differences  between  the  actual  stimuli  and  their  lexical  correlates.  The  specific  word 
corresponding  to  a  particular  temporal  arrangement  varied  from  listener  to  listener. 

It  appeared  desirable  to  study  f urther  the  verbal  organization  of  a  succession  of 
steady-state  vowels  into  words,  and  experiment  2  was  undertaken  with  this  purpose. 

Experiment  2a:  Identifying  Different  Arrangements  of  Ten-Item  Vowel  Sequences 

Experiment  1  has  shown  that  recycled  sequences  of  steady-state  vowels  played  loudly 
and  clearly  can  be  heard  as  coherent  verbal  utterances,  and  that  different  arrangements  of 
the  same  vowels  can  be  discriminated  on  the  basis  of  their  distinctive  verbal  organizations. 
Further  informal  observations  indicated  that  roughly  30-80  ms/vowel  was  the  optimal 
duration  for  hearing  words.  Experiment  2a  was  designed  to  examine  the  characteristics  of 
this  vowel- word  illusion  using  recycled  sequences  consisting  of  ten  40- ms  vowels.  The  400 
ms  duration  of  these  sequences  corresponded  to  that  of  words  in  normal  conversation. 

During  the  experiment,  listeners  were  presented  with  four  recycled  sequences  each  having  a 
different  randomly  determined  vowel  order,  and  they  were  instructed  to  use  verbal 
organizations  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  different  patterns  on  second  presentation. 

Method 

Subjects.  Thirty-two  auditometrically  screened  listeners  (14  male  and  18  female) 
were  recruited  from  introductory  psychology  courses,  and  received  either  course  credit  or 
cash  for  their  participation.  The  screening  procedure  was  the  same  as  that  described  for 
experiment  1. 

Stimuli.  For  synthesis  of  the  10  vowel  components,  a  Data  Precision  model  6100 
Universal  Waveform  Analyzer,  operating  at  a  sampling  rate  of  40  kHz  with  14-bit  resolution, 
was  used  to  excise  single  5  ms  glottal  pulses  from  a  male  speaker's  sustained  productions  (2 00 
Hz  voicing  frequency)  of  ten  vowels  (those  in  ‘heed*,  ‘hid’,  ‘head’,  ‘had’,  ‘hod’,  ‘hawd’, 

‘hood’,  *hud’,  ‘hoot’  and  ‘herd’).  The  digitized  glottal  pulses  were  then  iterated  8  times  to 
produce  40  ms  bursts  that  were  judged  by  a  panel  of  four  trained  listeners  to  be  identifiable 
as  the  parent  vowels.  Linear  ramps  of  2.S  ms  (zero  dB  minim  am)  were  imposed  upon  the 
onset  and  offset  of  each  vowel  burst  for  suppression  of  transients,  and  the  amplitude 
envelopes  of  the  bursts  were  rescaled  so  that  each  would  play  back  at  the  same  level. 

The  ten  vowel  bursts  were  sampled  randomly  without  replacement  and  concatenated 
in  digital  form  to  create  48  ten-item  sequences  (out  of  a  total  of  factorial  9  possible 
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orderings).  Digital-to-analog  conversion-  and  playback  of  the  400-ms  sequences  in 
recirculating  form  was  accomplished  using  a  Data  Precision  Co.  Polynomial  Waveform 
Synthesizer  model  2020-100  (40kHz  sampling  frequency  with  12  bit  resolution).  The  analog 
playback  of  the  recycling  sequences  was  recorded  on  an  Otari  model  MTR  90-11  16-track 
recorder,  with  sequences  to  be  presented  on  the  same  trial  (four  sequences  for  each  of  the  12 
trials)  recorded  in  parallel  on  separate  tracks.  During  the  experiment,  the  output  of  the 
recorder  was  amplified  by  a  Neotek  Series  I  audio  mixer  and  bandpass  filtered  from  50  Hz  to 
8000  Hz  with  slopes  of  115  dB  per  octave  (Wavetek/Rockland  model  751 A  Brickwall  Filter). 

Experimental  Procedure.  Listeners  were  tested  individually  in  an  audiometric  room 
with  stimuli  delivered  at  70  dBA  SPL  through  diotically  wired  TDH-49P  headphones 
mounted  in  MX  41/AR  cushions.  The  experimenter  operated  the  Otari  recorder  (located 
outside  the  chamber)  using  a  remote  preset  search-to-cue  device.  Switches  on  the  audio 
mixer  located  inside  the  chamber  permitted  delivery  of  the  output  from  the  desired  tracks  of 
the  recorder. 

Listeners  participated  in  two  practice  trials  and  ten  formal  trials,  with  the  12  sets  of 
sequences  presented  in  the  same  order  to  all  listeners.  Each  trial  consisted  of  a  learning 
phase  and  a  test  phase.  During  the  learning  phase,  listeners  were  presented  successively  with 
four  sequences,  and  were  required  to  listen  to  the  recycling  vowel  patterns  until  they  could 
write  down  what  the  voice  seemed  to  be  saying.  (For  their  transcriptions,  listeners  used  a 
response  booklet  having  separate  pages  for  each  experimental  trial.)  It  was  explained  that 
their  written  descriptions  would  provide  a  means  of  identifying  the  sequences  during  the  test 
phase  of  the  trial.  Once  the  listener  had  provided  written  responses  for  each  of  the  4 
sequences,  s/he  began  the  test  phase  using  a  control  box  having  buttons  labeled  A,  B,  C,  and 
D.  Each  of  the  buttons  could  be  used  to  deliver  one  of  the  four  sequences  presented  during 
the  learning  phase  o*  nut  trial,  and  the  listener’s  task  was  to  match  the  letter  of  each  button 
with  their  previous  verbal  organization  for  that  sequence.  Listeners  did  this  by  placing 
appropriately  lettered  cards  beside  their  previous  transcription. 

Listeners  were  permitted  to  switch  at  will  from  one  sequence  to  another  during  a 
trial’s  test  phase,  and  they  were  given  as  much  time  as  needed  to  complete  the  card-placing 
task.  When  matching  was  complete,  the  experimenter  recorded  the  listener’s  response, 
provided  feedback  concerning  accuracy,  and  began  the  next  trial.  During  the  debriefing 
period  that  followed  the  tenth  formal  trial,  the  experimenter  reviewed  the  transcriptions  to 
verify  pronunciation  and  asked  general  questions  concerning  the  listener’s  responses. 

Results 

Despite  the  obvious  initial  doubt  of  most  listeners  that  they  could  accomplish  the 
experimental  task,  perceptual  organization  of  the  recycling  vo'yel  sequences  into  syllables 
and  words  proved  nearly  effortless  with  little  practice:  The  time  required  for  initial  verbal 
organization  (that  is,  writing  down  a  description  for  a  particular  vowel  sequence)  decreased 
from  an  average  of  about  35  s  for  the  first  practice  sequence  to  an  average  of  only  8  s  per 
sequence  across  the  ten  formal  trials.  Further,  once  formed  during  the  learning  phase  of  a 
trial,  these  perceptual  organizations  proved  sufficiently  distinct  and  stable  to  permit  rapid 
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and  highly  accurate  identification  of  the  different  vowel  orderings  during  the  test  phase.  On 
average,  listeners  completed  the  four  matches  of  the  test  phase  in  about  15  s,  and  a  majority 
of  their  responses  were  accurate  even  for  the  practice  trials.  Table  3  lists  each  trial 
separately,  and  gives  the  numbers  of  listeners  who  identified  correctly  each  of  the  four 
sequences  for  the  individual  trials. 


Insert  Table  3  About  Here 


The  chance  likelihood  of  correctly  identifying  all  four  sequences  on  a  trial  was  1/24, 
so  each  fully  correct  series  of  responses  by  a  listener  exceeded  chance  at  the  .05  level.  As 
can  be  seen,  listeners  identified  all  four  sequences  with  above  chance  accuracy  on  most 
(better  than  94%)  of  their  attempts  across  the  ten  formal  trials,  with  no  evidence  of  fatigue 
or  interference  due  to  earlier  sequences. 

For  the  forty  sequences  presented  in  the  formal  trials,  35%  of  listeners’  responses 
were  nonlexical  syllables  (which  always  followed  the  rules  for  phoneme  clustering  of 
English),  and  the  remaining  65%  were  words  and  phrases.  Interestingly,  most  listeners  also 
reported  that  certain  sequences  were  organized  as  two  different  words  (e.g.,  "Frankie"  and 
"go  animal")  that  sounded  as  though  they  were  produced  simultaneously  by  voices  differing 
in  quality.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  sequences  were  presented  in  the  same  order  to  all 
listeners,  there  was  very  little  intersubject  agreement  in  the  forms  reported  for  specific 
vowel  orderings.  Thus,  although  the  verbal  organizations  were  formed  rapidly  and  were 
sufficiently  stable  to  permit  later  recognition  of  sequences,  they  were  also  highly 
idiosyncratic  -  -  perhaps  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  sequences  were  played  as  endless 
loops  with  no  initial  and  terminal  components. 

Experiments  1  and  2a  have  shown  that  verbal  mediation  in  the  discrimination  of 
random  vowel  sequences  can  be  very  robust  when  differences  in  order  are  substantial. 
Experiment  2b  was  designed  to  determine  whether  lexical  matching  could  be  extended  to  the 
discrimination  of  minimal  differences  in  order. 

Experiment  2b:  Discrimination  of  Minimal  Order  Differences  With  Ten-Item  Vowel 
Sequences 

In  the  previous  experiments,  permuted  orders  of  brief  vowels  produced  distinct 
verbal  organizations,  but  the  differences  in  order  were  typically  quite  extensive:  The  two 
contrasting  three-item  sequences  used  in  experiment  1  (ABCA  ...  and  ACBA  ...)  had  each  of 
the  three  pairwise  orderings  of  vowels  reversed  (AB  vs.  BA,  BC  vs.  CB,  and  CA  vs.  AC),  and 
in  experiment  2,  the  48  ten-item  sequences  were  drawn  without  constraint  from  a  pool  of 
362,880  possible  recycled  orders.  In  the  present  experiment,  listeners  made  ABX  judgments 
(deciding  whether  the  unknown  "X"  was  the  same  as  "A"  or  "B")  for  ten-item  vowel 
sequences  in  which  A  and  B  differed  only  in  the  ordering  of  two  contiguous  vowels. 

Listeners  also  reported  the  basis  for  their  discriminations  for  each  trial. 
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Method 

Subjects.  Four  subjects  participated  in  the  study.  Subjects  BB  and  JB  were 
psychoacoustically  trained  listeners,  and  had  participated  in  preliminary  observations  with 
ten-item  sequences.  Listeners  JR  and  KR  were  not  psychoacoustically  trained  and  had  no 
prior  experience  with  the  stimuli  employed  in  this  study. 

Stimuli.  Each  of  the  48  sequences  used  in  experiment  2a  was  used  as  sequence  "A"  of 
a  contrasting  pair.  The  "B"  sequence  of  each  pair  was  produced  by  interchanging  the  order 
of  two  randomly  selected  contiguous  vowels  of  the  10-item  "A"  sequence.  Analog  playback 
of  the  B  sequences  was  recorded  on  the  same  16- track  tape  used  for  experiment  2,  with 
corresponding  A  and  B  sequences  arranged  in  parallel.  As  in  experiments  1  and  2,  stimuli 
were  amplified  using  an  audio  mixer  and  bandpass  filtered  from  SO  Hz  to  8000  Hz  with 
slopes  of  1 1 5  dB/oct. 

Procedure.  As  in  the  earlier  experiments,  listeners  were  tested  individually  in  an 
audiometric  room  with  stimuli  delivered  through  headphones  at  70  dBA  SPL.  They  were 
provided  with  a  three-button  panel  which  they  used  for  switching  between  contrasting  "A" 
and  "B"  stimuli  and  a  third  "X"  stimulus  which  matched  the  sequence  presented  in  either  the 
A  or  B  channel.  Listeners  switched  at  will  between  the  three  signals  (each  recorded  on  a 
separate  track)  until  satisfied  that  they  had  determined  which  signal  matched  "X".  After 
calling  out  either  "A"  or  "B",  they  attempted  to  describe  the  basis  for  their  discrimination. 
Listeners  were  aware  that  their  ABX  matches  were  being  timed,  and  they  received  trial-by¬ 
trial  feedback  concerning  their  matching  accuracy. 

Listeners  participated  in  a  total  of  16  sessions,  with  each  session  lasting  about  20 
minutes  and  involving  judgments  of  six  pairs  of  contrasting  A  and  B  sequences.  Across  the 
16  sessions  of  each  experiment,  the  forty-eight  sequence  pairs  were  presented  twice  to  each 
listener  for  a  total  of  96  judgments.  Each  listener  received  a  different  random  ordering  of 
stimuli  for  their  first  ABX  judgments  of  the  sequence  pairs,  and  this  order  was  repeated  for 
the  listener  upon  second  presentation  of  the  stimuli,  so  that  the  two  judgments  for  each 
contrast  were  separated  by  judgments  of  the  remaining  47  sequence  pairs. 

Results 

The  number  of  correct  responses  (out  of  96)  and  the  median  response  times  for 
judgments  of  each  listener  are  presented  in  Table  4.  As  shown,  overall  matching  accuracy 
was  well  above  chance  for  all  listeners,  with  the  percentage  of  correct  responses  ranging 
from  about  96%  to  98%. 


Insert  Table  4  About  Here 


Listeners'  trial-by-trial  reports  concerning  the  nature  of  their  discriminations 
indicated  that,  although  listeners  attributed  some  discriminations  to  contrasting  nonverbal 
characteristics  (typically,  differences  in  rhythmic  complexity),  most  of  the  judgments  were 
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based  upon  differences  in  verbal  organizations.  These  occasionally  corresponded  to 
pseudowords,  but  more  often  real  words  (e.g.,  "valuable"  vs.  "technical").  Most  interestingly, 
although  there  was  little  agreement  across  listeners  in  the  verbal  forms  evoked  by  specific 
vowel  sequences,  there  was  substantial  consistency  within  listeners:  in  52%  of  the  cases  in 
which  listeners  reported  specific  words  upon  first  presentation  of  a  contrasting  pair  of 
sequences,  they  reported  the  same  word  or  words  on  second  presentation  of  the  sequences. 
This  repetition  of  responses  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  successive  judgments  of  the 
same  stimuli  were  separated  by  several  days  and  by  interpolated  judgments  of  the  remaining 
47  sequence  pairs.  Thus,  although  the  verbal  correlates  of  these  monotone  vowel  patterns 
were  again  found  to  be  highly  idiosyncratic,  they  were  also  remarkably  stable. 

Discussion 

Studies  with  ten-item  sequences  of  nonverbal  sounds  have  also  found  that  minimal 
changes  in  ten-item  sequences  can  be  discriminated.  Watson  and  his  coworkers  employed 
sequences  of  ten  or  more  brief  sinusoidal  tones  in  experiments  examining  the  ability  to  make 
fine  discriminations  (e.g.,  detecting  a  change  in  the  frequency  of  a  single  tone)  within 
complex  "word-length"  patterns  (see  Watson,  1987,  for  a  review).  These  studies,  which 
employed  contrasting  sequences  presented  as  single  statements,  found  that  listeners  usually 
required  many  hours  of  training  before  discrimination  could  be  accomplished.  However, 
Bashford  &  Warren  (1988)  reported  that  when  sequences  of  ten  tones  are  recycled,  then  the 
discrimination  of  fine  changes  is  very  much  easier,  and  can  be  accomplished  in  less  than  one 
minute  in  a  ABX  discrimination  task.  They  found  performance  with  minimal  changes 
(inverting  the  order  of  two  of  the  ten  tones)  to  be  only  slightly  poorer  than  that  observed 
with  recycled  ten  vowel  sequences.  Hence,  although  perception  in  a  "speech  mode" 
(Liberman,  Cooper,  Shankweiler,  &  Studdert-Kennedy,  1967)  is  employed  for  sequences  of 
vowels,  fine  discrimination  can  be  accomplished  with  nonlinguistic  sequences  as  well. 
Bashford  and  Warren  also  reported  that  sequences  need  not  involve  successions  of  discrete 
sounds  for  successful  discrimination.  Noise  "sequences"  were  constructed  by  sampling  from  a 
catalogue  of  ten  40-ms  segments  which  were  previously  excised  from  white  noise.  When  the 
segments  were  abutted  to  form  a  loop,  the  recycled  "sequence"  resembled  a  repeated  400-ms 
segment  of  noise  lacking  the  succession  of  discrete  sounds  characteristic  of  the  sequences  of 
tones  and  vowels.  Interchanging  the  order  of  two  contiguous  40-ms  noise  segments  resulted 
in  a  discriminable  change  -  -  although  ABX  judgments  took  about  twice  as  long  as  those 
with  the  recycled  sequences  consisting  of  ten  40- ms  tones  or  vowels. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  linguistic  organization  occurring  within  sequences  of 
vowels  in  Experiments  1  and  2.  How  is  it  that  syllables  and  words  are  heard  with  a 
succession  of  steady-state  vowels,  despite  the  great  differences  between  the  phonetic 
compositions  of  the  stimuli  and  the  forms  reported? 

We  hypothesize  that  the  organization  of  our  sequences  of  loud  and  clear  vowels  into 
syllables  and  words  reflects  shifts  in  perceptual  criteria  produced  by  repetition.  The 
"criterion  shift  rule,"  which  has  been  proposed  for  judgmental  processing  in  general, 
considers  that  the  criteria  used  for  evaluating  stimuli  and  events  are  displaced  in  the 
direction  of  simultaneous  or  recently  experienced  values  (Warren,  1985).  When  applied  to 
psycholinguistics,  this  effect  can  produce  changes  in  the  perceptual  boundaries  of  phonemes 
following  exposure  to  repeated  syllables.  While  there  is  considerable  controversy  concerning 
the  processes  responsible  for  these  boundary  shifts  (for  discussion,  see  Diehl,  Kluender,  & 
Parker,  1985),  there  is  agreement  that  the  changes  which  do  occur  move  the  acoustic 
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boundaries  delineating  particular  phonemes  toward  a  closer  correspondence  with  the  iterated 
stimulus.  This  shifting  of  criteria  may  be  considerably  greater  when  repetition  is  continuing 
(as  in  the  present  experiments)  than  after  repetition  ceases  (as  is  typically  the  case  in  studies 
measuring  the  extent  of  category  boundary  shifts).  It  appears  that  in  the  present  experiments 
the  continuing  repetition  of  a  loud  and  clear  sequence  of  steady-state  vowels  changed  the 
acoustic  requirements  for  recognition  of  a  syllable  or  word  to  the  point  where  the  stimulus 
itself  could  be  perceived  as  a  particular  utterance  by  a  speaker. 

The  perceptual  matching  of  a  repeated  vowel  sequence  to  a  particular  verbal  form 
may  be  facilitated  not  only  by  a  criterion  shift,  but  also  by  the  splitting  of  the  stimulus  into 
two  simultaneous  percepts.  Recall  that  typically  an  iterated  vowel  sequence  splits  into  two 
concurrent  forms  -  -  usually  two  voices  with  different  pitches  or  qualities  which  repeat 
different  things  at  the  same  time  (although  sometimes  a  single  verbal  form  is  heard  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  non-verbal  sound).  It  is  suggested  that  matching  of  the  auditory  input  to 
the  particular  patterns  (or  templates)  required  for  perception  of  syllables  or  words  involves 
separation  of  the  signal  into  two  fractions.  One  fraction  is  matched  to  the  template 
corresponding  to  a  syllable  or  word  (as  modified  by  a  repetition-induced  criterion  shift). 

The  other  fraction  corresponds  to  the  residue  remaining  after  subtraction  of  the  components 
of  the  auditory  input  which  are  used  for  this  match.  This  residue  can  appear  as  a 
nonlinguistic  noise,  or  it  may  be  matched  to  a  second  linguistic  template,  and  thus  heard  as 
a  different  voice  repeating  some  other  utterance.  The  process  by  which  an  auditory  signal 
can  be  synthesized  through  subtraction  of  the  appropriate  components  from  a  louder  sound 
has  been  called  "auditory  induction"  (Warren,  Obusek,  &  Ackroff,  1972;  Warren,  1984).  In 
conjunction  with  repetition-induced  shifts  in  acoustic  criteria  defining  linguistic  templates, 
auditory  induction  could  facilitate  the  matching  of  vowel  sequences  to  syllables  and  words  by 
permitting  the  segregation  of  spectral  components  corresponding  to  these  modified 
templates.1 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  determine  the  correspondence  of  individual  speech  sounds 
forming  the  illusory  words  to  the  vowels  actually  present  at  that  time.  Preliminary 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  mapping  of  perceptual  phonemes  to  acoustic  phonemes  can 
be  accomplished,  but  not  through  methods  that  might  appear  to  be  the  most  obvious.  Placing 
an  acoustic  marker  such  as  a  click  in  one  of  the  vowels  doesn’t  work,  since  clicks  (and  other 
extraneous  sounds)  are  mislocalized  in  speech  (Ladefoged,  1939;  Warren  &  Obusek,  1971). 
Increasing  the  intensity  of  a  vowel  appreciably  and  then  listening  for  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  level  of  speech  sounds  in  the  illusory  word  doesn’t  work,  since  the  illusory 
word  usually  continues  to  be  heard,  and  the  increased  intensity  results  in  hearing  the  vowel 
veridically,  but  as  an  extraneous  sound  which  cannot  be  localized  in  the  word.  Deleting  a 
vowel  and  listening  for  the  disappearance  of  a  portion  of  the  illusory  word  doesn’t  work, 
since  the  illusory  word  can  change  to  another  form.  However,  a  method  for  phoneme 
mapping  of  recorded  speech  employed  in  earlier  studies  (Warren,  1971;  Warren  &  Sherman, 
1974)  does  appear  to  work  quite  well.  When  the  repeated  sequence  of  vowels  is  abruptly 
terminated,  the  illusory  word  or  words  also  stops  suddenly,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  last 
speech  sound  heard.  By  systematically  changing  the  point  of  termination  of  the  sequence  of 
vowels,  it  is  possible  to  map  the  perceptual  phonemes  to  the  acoustic  phonemes.  Further 
work  employing  this  procedure  in  progress. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Experiment  1  has  shown  that  repeated  sequences  consisting  of  different  arrangements 
of  the  same  three  vowels  can  be  distinguished  either  through  naming  the  order  of 
components  (for  item  durations  greater  than  100  ms)  or  by  recognition  of  patterns  through 
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"temporal  compound"  identification  (for  durations  from  10  through  100  ms).  Perception  in  a 
"speech  mode"  occurred  for  items  from  30  through  100  ms,  allowing  permuted  orders  to  be 
discriminated  through  perception  of  different  verbal  organizations  for  the  different 
arrangements.  Nonverbal  temporal  compounds  permitted  the  discrimination  of  different 
arrangements  for  vowels  briefer  than  30  ms.  Experiments  2a  and  2b  examined  the  speech 
mode  of  perception  further  by  employing  complex  repeated  sequences  consisting  of  ten  40- 
ms  vowels.  The  recognition  of  different  arrangements  was  accomplished  readily  through 
verbal  mediation  even  for  the  minimal  changes  in  order  produced  by  interchanging  the 
position  of  two  contiguous  items.  The  vowel  sequences  were  heard  as  a  single  utterance  plus 
a  noise,  or  as  two  concurrent  utterances  produced  by  distinctly  different  voices. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  two  mechanisms  are  involved  in  the  illusory  perception  of 
words  with  repeated  sequences.  The  syllabic  or  lexical  templates  employed  for  verbal 
recognition  were  temporarily  warped  into  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  repeated  stimulus 
through  repetition-induced  "criterion  shifts",  and  matching  of  the  stimulus  to  the  template 
was  then  completed  by  extracting  components  needed  for  the  match  from  the  auditory  input. 
This  perceptual  splitting  of  the  stimulus  (which  also  occurs  during  phonemic  restoration) 
produced  a  residue  which  was  either  perceived  as  an  extraneous  sound  accompanying  the 
illusory  verbal  organization  or  was  organized  into  a  second  verbal  form  heard  along  with  the 
first. 


It  is  of  interest  that  studies  with  animals  other  than  humans  have  shown  that, 
although  they  can  discriminate  between  different  arrangements  of  brief  sounds,  they  fail 
when  the  task  requires  the  remembering  of  sounds  for  more  than  a  few  seconds.  As 
discussed  below,  this  difference  between  the  performance  of  humans  and  other  animals  has 
suggested  how  speech  perception  might  have  evolved  from  auditory  skills  possessed  by  our 
prelinguistic  ancestors. 

Temporal  Compounds  and  the  Evolution  of  Speech.  Following  a  literature  survey  of  studies 
demonstrating  that  cats,  chinchillas,  and  monkeys  can  be  taught  to  recognize  not  only 
isolated  phonemes,  but  also  monosyllables,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  mechanisms 
employed  by  humans  for  speech  perception  evolved  through  the  elaboration  of  an  ability  to 
recognize  overall  patterns  (or  temporal  compounds)  which  we  share  with  other  animals 
(Warren,  1982,  1988).  In  addition  to  the  animal  studies  involving  sequences  of  speech 
sounds,  other  experiments  involving  periodic  sounds  and  noises  have  shown  that  dolphins 
(Thompson,  1976)  and  monkeys  (Dewson  &  Cowey,  1969)  can  be  taught  to  discriminate 
between  pairs  of  brief  sounds  arranged  in  different  orders.  However,  successful 
discrimination  could  be  accomplished  only  when  the  sequences  were  brief:  when  the  task 
required  that  these  animals  remember  the  identity  of  the  first  sound  for  2  s  or  more  before 
hearing  the  second  sound,  the  task  became  impossible  (for  further  discussion,  see  Warren, 
1982,  pp.  137-138).  It  seems  that  discrimination  between  sequences  with  long  separation 
between  items  requires  a  mechanism  which  is  lacking  in  other  animals  but  available  to 
humans.  This  mechanism  appears  to  involve  verbal  encoding  so  that,  for  items  separated  by 
more  than  a  few  seconds,  linguistic  characterizations  (rather  than  the  memory  of  the  sounds 
themselves)  are  stored  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  discrimination. 
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For  recognition  of  sequences  with  brief  item  durations  (such  as  speech)  neither 
humans  nor  other  animals  need  identify  the  order  of  components  or  even  the  components 
themselves.  Only  temporal  compounds  need  be  recognized.  While  listeners  may  be  able  to 
name  the  ordered  series  of  phonemes  corresponding  to  a  word,  this  analytical  description 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  components  themselves  are  perceived.  Thus,  Brubaker  & 
Warren  (1988)  demonstrated  that  listeners  can  readily  learn  to  name  the  order  of  acoustic 
phonemes  corresponding  to  words  that  are  perceived,  even  when  these  words  have  phonetic 
transcriptions  which  do  not  correspond  to  the  acoustic-phonetic  components.  They  used 
recycled  sequences  of  three  vowels  (as  in  experiment  1 ).  Their  subjects  first  were  presented 
with  the  two  possible  arrangements  of  the  vowels  at  item  durations  of  a  few  hundred 
milliseconds  (permitting  easy  identification  of  order).  They  then  heard  these  sequences  at 
item  durations  which  were  decreased  in  a  regular  fashion  down  to  values  well  below  the 
threshold  of  100  ms  reported  for  identification  of  order  with  recycled  sequences  of  vowels 
(Dorman  et  al.,  1975;  Thomas  et  al.,  1971).  At  no  time  were  subjects  ever  told  the  actual 
phonemes  or  their  orders.  Through  a  series  of  successive  generalizations,  subjects  continued 
to  identify  accurately  the  constituent  vowels  in  their  proper  orders  even  though  as  in  the 
present  study,  the  words  heard  at  brief  item  durations  did  not  have  phonetic  transcriptions 
corresponding  to  the  acoustic  phonemes  actually  present  in  the  stimulus.  It  was  concluded 
that  the  perception  of  syllables  and  words  did  not  involve  a  "bottom  up"  or  prior 
identification  of  an  ordered  arrangement  of  phonetic  components.  Rather,  the  identification 
of  the  acoustic  phonemes  and  their  orders  required  the  mediation  of  a  prior  verbal 
organization.2 

The  recognition  of  lexical  items  in  connected  discourse,  of  course,  consists  of  more 
than  just  the  factors  described  above.  Syntactic,  semantic  and  pragmatic  rules  come  into 
play  with  lexical  aggregates,  and  these  emergent  higher-level  processes  can  in  turn  influence 
word  recognition.  However,  experiments  involving  perception  of  isolated  words  and  phrases 
(as  in  the  present  study)  can  provide  information  concerning  some  of  the  flexible  and 
opportunistic  mechanisms  used  for  the  early  stages  of  verbal  processing. 
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Footnotes 

1Another  example  of  linguistic  auditory  induction  is  given  by  the  "phonemic 
restoration  effect"  in  which  contextually  appropriate  fragments  of  speech  are  synthesized 
from  the  substrate  furnished  by  a  louder  sound  of  appropriate  spectral  characteristics  (for 
a  detailed  discussion  see  Warren,  1984).  In  keeping  with  induction  theory.  Repp  (1989) 
has  reported  that  spectral  components  corresponding  to  the  restored  phoneme  are 
subtracted  from  an  interpolated  noise. 

2It  has  been  suggested  that  there  are  four  rather  different  uses  of  the  term  "phoneme" 
(acoustic,  articulatory,  graphemic,  and  perceptual),  and  that  confusion  has  resulted  from 
employing  the  same  term  for  different  entities  (Warren,  1983).  It  was  argued  that  the 
existence  of  phonemes  as  units  entering  into  the  perceptual  processing  of  discourse  lacks 
direct  experimental  support,  and  that  the  treatment  of  perceptual  phonemes  in  the 
literature  is  often  confounded  with  acoustic-based  phonemes  and  with  articulation- based 
phonemes. 
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Table  1 

Description  of  the  Stimuli  Consisting  of  Three  Recycled  Vowels  in  Experiment  1 


Item 

Duration 

(ms) 

Items 

per 

Sequence 

Burst 

Interburst 
Interval 
(IBI) 
in  ms 

Bursts 

per 

Stimulus 

Set 

Stimulus 

Set 

Duration 
in  sec 

10 

301 

300 

10 

32.8 

12  * 

301 

300 

10 

38.8 

30 

91 

300 

10 

30.0 

100 

31 

300 

8 

26.9 

300 

10 

300 

8 

26.1 

1000 

10 

1000 

4 

43.0 

3000 

7 

1000 

4 

87.0 

5000 

7 

1000 

4 

143.0 

•Locked  waveforms  were  used  (see  text) 
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Table  2 

Accuracy  of  Same/Different  Judgments  for  Recycled  Sequences  of  Three  Vowels  in  Experiment  1 


Stimulus 

Responses 

Z  Scores 

Duration 
of  Item 
(ms) 

Number 

Correct 
(of  108) 

Percent 

Correct 

10f 

84 

78 

5.77* 

12  X 

98 

91 

8.47* 

30 

90 

83 

6.92* 

100 

98 

91 

8.47* 

300 

102 

94 

9.24* 

1000 

103 

95 

9.43* 

3000 

106 

98 

10.01* 

5000 

107 

99 

10.20* 

(Judgments  were  made  by  a  separate  groups  (see  text). 
{These  items  had  locked  waveforms  (see  text). 

*p  <  .0001 
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Table  3 

Numbers  of  Listeners  (out  of  32)  with  Perfect  Scores  (Correct  Identification 
of  Each  of  the  Four  10-Item  Vowel  Sequences  in  a  Trial)  in  Experiment  2a 


Practice  Formal  Trials 

Trials 


Trial 

Number  12  123456789  10 


Perfect 

Scores*  22  27  28  31  30  31  28  31  32  32  27  32 


*p  <  .05  for  each  perfect  score 
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Table  4 

Accuracy  and  Response  Times  for  ABX  Judgments  of  Recycled  Ten-Vowel  Sequences  in 
Experiment  2b  (A  and  B  Sequences  Differed  in  the  Order  of  a  Single,  Contiguous  Pair  of  Vowels) 


Listener 

Number  Correct 
out  of  96* 

Response  Times 
(seconds) 

Median 

Qt 

% 

BB 

92 

34.5 

25.0 

51.0 

JB 

94 

50.5 

30.0 

107.5 

JR 

94 

72.0 

41.0  ' 

114.0 

KR 

94 

42.0 

28.0 

68.5 

*  Accuracy  scores  for  all  listeners  exceeded  chance  (Z  >  8.98,  p  <  .0001) 


